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Last December Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton P. Leonard were sent 
abroad by the Foreign Operations 
Administration to observe the 
distribution of U.S. Christmas food 
packages to the needy of Italy. 


© Publifoto, Palermo 


In the photograph above a sergeant of the 
American Air Force is giving a package, 
emblazoned with the stars and stripes, to an 
aged Sicilian at the ceremony that 
launched the food distribution 

program in Palermo. 


The little girl in the picture on the left, 

an orphan, is about to receive a food package. 
Watching her from left to right in the front 
row are Cardinal Ruffini, Rear Admiral 
William H. Erdmann, U.S.N., and 

the mayor of Palermo. 


© Folo V. Ginotti 


© Publifoto, Palermo 


The picture to the right shows Mrs. 
Leonard handing a package to an elderly man, 
as Mr. Leonard, beside her, looks on. 





A Journey <¢ 


1AM back home now in New England, and last Christmas 
tide is a memory, a warm memory. I want to share with 
you some of the pictures I brought back of my Christmas 
in Italy. 

I shall long remember the beauty of that land—the shin 
ing citrus groves, the great flocks of slow-moving sheep, 
Naples rising on the cliffs overlooking the wide bay. 

Against this beauty the scars stand out sharply. For 
Italy is a scarred land that has suffered much in recent 
years. Again and again the country has been swept by 
wars, floods, earthquakes, and depressions. I saw about me 
the marks that these disasters had left on the land 

And I saw something more in that landscape too. I can 
sum it up in one phrase, but it has to be a phrase that 
the Italians themselves use. The term is la miseria. 1 can 
give you no single English word that means to us quite 
what miseria does to an Italian. It is a gloom-filled word. 
At the very sound of it a shadow falls across the spirit. 
Miseria means material poverty, the lack of any income 
whatever. But more than this it means the grinding denial 
of material things that goes on till hope itself dies. It is 
poverty linked with despair. And one tenth of the people 
of Italy today live in miseria. Their homes are caves, bar 
racks, lofts, alleys, the rubble of war. 

The people of this hard-pressed land are working dili 
gently to improve living conditions, The Italian govern 
ment is doing much to help, using about 10 per cent of 
the national income to provide tood, shelter, jobs, and 
medical aid. In northern Italy and in Sicily, where agri 
culture is the main occupation, great advances are being 
made. But changes come slowly. And when cold and hun 
ger and illness haunt a people it is easy tor their thinking 
to become distorted until they feel that nobody cares, It is 
in the south, where 28 per cent of the people are destitute, 
that the Communists have scored the greatest gains 

lo give people in Italy and many other countries of 
the world concrete evidence that they do have triends 
who care, the Foreign Operations Administration of our 
government last winter launched a Christmas Food Pack- 


age Program through which millions of pounds of food 
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s Meaning 


were shared with needy men, women, and children. Mr, 
Leonard and I were one of the four husband-and-wile 
teams sent to observe this food distribution program, Our 
assignment was Italy. 

The food was distributed through three channels. 
CARE gave out twenty-five thousand packages to individ 
ual families. Our military forces—the Army and the Navy— 
took thousands of cartons of food to institutions for or 
phans, the aged, and the infirm. And our government gave 
a million packages directly to the Italian government, 
which allocated them to needy families. 

Many ships brought the food to Naples. From there 
about seven hundred freight cars took it to the various 
provinces, where individual bags were filled. The people 
were notified where and when to come for the gilt pack- 
ages, each containing evaporated milk, rice, prunes, short- 
ening, dried beans, sugar, and canned beet and gravy. 

Who can forget the faces of eager, hungry people? | 
can still see those who came to the centers for the food 
we were distributing. Mothers and fathers were there, 
many with their children—some of them tiny tots in arms, 
some a bit older, striding along with the grownups. 

As I put the bags of food into the outstretched hands 
each one would smile and thank me warmly, “Grazie, 
grazie!"’ Sometimes the little ones patted the bag lovingly. 
And sometimes the older children begged to be allowed 
to carry the fourteen-pound bag home—a staggering load 
for many of them, 

As I handed out the food, which was itself an expres 
sion of friendship from a people across the sea, I tried to 
add a message of kindly interest from the American peo 
ple. And I think that somehow, in spite of the differences 
in language, they understood what | was trying to say to 
them, 
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This is the seventh article inthe “pur THEY are only children!” you say. And there 
1953-54 study program on the they go off together hand in hand, like real lovers, 
age of adolescence. almost belore they have learned to wipe the peanut 
butter off their chins. 
It that lanky fellow whose arms push too far out 
of his sleeves is yours, you quite probably are con- 
cerned over his mooning about in the rosy haze ol 
calf love. Or that girl of yours hardly in her teens, 
with a blue-jeaned leg draped over the arm ol the 
chair and her eyes ablaze with the flame of something 
she calls “L-o-0-0-0-ve,” can she really be in love? 
Isn't she too young to know the meaning of love 


Love—Passing and Permanent 


No question about it, they are too young to know 
the full meaning of love while they are still in their 
teens. Not the steady warmth of love that you know 
in your marriage. The constancy, the deep-down sat- 
istyingness, the maturity of love in its forties and 
fifties just isn’t possible at fourteen or filteen. 

You know yourself how fleeting these early attrac- 
tions are. The affair of a few months ago that 
worried you to distraction, in which your daughter 


and her swain were almost inseparable—where is that 
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dream boat now? Ask your young hopeful such a 
question and you may get the reply, “Oh, now really, 
Mother, how should I know? Or care?” 

One series of studies tells us that the typical college 
girl has been in love with five different boys before 
she finally settles down with the man she marries. 
You know that. You have seen it happen. Not only 
among college girls, but with high school youngsters— 
yes, junior high ones too. 

That's the reason why so many of these young 
teen-age marriages crack up so soon, you tell your- 
self. And you are probably right. The teen years are 
the riskiest of all for marriage. More marriages of 
people still in their teens break up than those of 
any other age group. But does that mean that they 
are too young for love at all? 


How Old Was Juliet? 


When Romeo courted Juliet on her famous bal- 
cony she was not yet fourteen. Yet history points to 
theirs as a great love, and who are we to doubt it? 

When Paris carried Helen away from Sparta she 
was only twelve years of age. Yet it was not consid- 
ered child’s play even then. 

Or take Héloise, who was but eighteen when she 
fell in love with Abelard. Was she too young to 
know what love is all about? 

Was Tristram merely a callow youth when he first 
met and loved Isolde, though he was in his teens? 

Many of the great lovers of all time were still 
under twenty when the flames of love blazoned their 
names on the records of human history. Do we 
consider them immature adolescents? Or has time 
mellowed our judgment of them? 

Our youngsters mature earlier than did young 
people of a few generations back. The evidence is 
that the youth of today matures physiologically a 
year or two earlier than did his parents and grand- 
parents. The reason most often given is the better 
nutrition of recent years. 

In a sense, then, we are responsible. We are the 
people who fed these children cod-liver oil and 
orange juice from their earliest infancy. We are the 
ones who have given them fresh fruits and vegetables 
all year round. Ours is the economy that has come 
closer to achieving the best possible nutrition lor out 
children than has ever been achieved betore. So 
when they mature earlier than they would have done 
a half century ago, it is to our credit. 

Not just physically do our children mature earlier. 
Thanks to the greater leisure that is theirs and ours 
today, thanks to modern schools and community or- 
ganizations, thanks to our own interest in their 
personal development, these children of ours mature 
earlier emotionally and socially than we did. 

They start going out on dates at an earlier age. 
They stay out later and go out more often than we 


did. They go steady sooner and date more frequently 
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than did their parents or grandparents. They work 
and play and go to all sorts of affairs together while 
still in their teens. Why shouldn’t they become fond 
of each other? 


Never Too Young for Love 

If we back off from our close focus upon teen- 
agers, we can get a better and broader view of love 
and its place in human experience. Then we see that 
love is not something that bursts forth full-bloomed 
at adolescence. Rather we see thai learning to love 
and to be loved is a lifelong process. 

Even a baby is not too young to love. He loves 
his mother as she cares for him. He gets his first 
lessons in loving from being loved while he is still 
an infant. 

Upon this sturdy foundation of mutual love and 
confidence is built the full framework of the person- 
ality. If the child loves his mother and has trust in 
her, he will love life and have confidence in the 
world in which he lives. In a very real way he must 
know love from the first day of his being. 

Love changes and grows with the person. Out of 
the complete dependence of early infancy grows the 
partial dependence of early childhood. This is the 
time when the child learns more and more how to 
care lor himself and begins to back away from com- 
plete dependence on his parents’ loving care. As he 
becomes increasingly independent, the love he has 
for his parents changes too. It changes until, some- 
time during the second decade of his life, he feels 
that he must wean himself trom his childish depend- 
ence on them and establish himself as a member of 
his own generation. 





He—or she—is aided in this weaning from the too 
close tie with his parents by the attraction to mem- 
bers of the other sex that is a normal part of adoles- 
cence. In this sense, becoming fond of others outside 
the family early in the teens is good for the child's 
development. For he must learn to love beyond the 
family circle if he is ever to emerge a full-fledged 
person in his own right. 

Surely the love of the teen years is quite different 
from the love of vigorous maturity or the mellow- 
ness of the sunset years. Think of how utterly ab- 
sorbed in each other are youngsters during their first 
love affair. Compare this absorption with the com- 
lortable acceptance of the husband and wife who 
have been married fifteen or twenty years—long 
enough to learn that parting lengthens but does not 
break the cords of love. Or see the tender, warm light 
in the eyes of older lovers and realize how, long after 
the children have grown, love continues to grow and 
to bloom in ways that are appropriate to the season 
of life. 

Each stage of one’s life is built upon those that 
have gone before. Deprive a child of love in early 
infancy and he grows up feeling neglected, rejected, 
one of the “children who hate” because they have 
known no love. 

Stifle the love impulses of adolescence with too 
much “smother love” and there is trouble ahead in 
the young person's normal development into adult- 
hood. The mama’s-boy, the disillusioned spinster, the 
brittle career girl, or the callous man-about-town are 
all too frequent illustrations of persons deprived of 
the right to love through their adolescent years. 

‘Thus we see that adolescents must experience love 
outside the family if they are to grow upward and 
outward into lives of their own. 


Puppy Love or the Real Thing? 

“AIL right,” you say. “But how can young people 
be helped to distinguish between those first adoles- 
cent love affairs and the kind of love that they can 
safely build lifelong plans upon?” 

Dad knows all too well that the trouble with 


puppy love is that it leads to a dog's life. An imma- 
ture love affair taken too seriously and acted upon 
too precipitately often brings heartaches to the young 
couple and headaches to all those who care for them. 

You yourself know that in order to build a sound 
marriage a person must be mature enough to be 
ready to settle down and enjoy the privileges as well 
as the responsibilities of marriage. And the encour- 
aging thing is that young people are deeply con- 
cerned about these. Whenever they gather in places 
where they can speak up about things as they see 
them, they freely admit the need for guidance in 
their love lives. 

In analyzing the thousands of questions that I used 
as a basis for my book, Facts of Life and Love for 
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Teenagers, 1 found one of the most frequent ques- 
tions of both boys and girls in their teens was “How 
do you know when you are in love?” 

This isn’t an easy question to answer, as you know. 
It isn’t enough to tell a puzzled youngster, “You'll 
know you are in love when the real thing comes 
along.” Because it isn’t as simple as that. Better to 
talk with him about some of the guideposts that can 
give a sense of direction through love’s labyrinth. 


Lasting Love Is Like This 

Here, for instance, are some guides to the kind of 
love that will last. They may serve as a gauge for the 
young person eager to test his own feelings: * 


1. Lasting love has many facets. It is tender, passionate, 
comradely, protecting, highly specific in its focus, widely 
general in its diffusion. 

2. Lasting love is outgoing. Its values, concerns, and 
interests radiate outward, toward others’ happiness and 
well-being. 

3. Lasting love is motivating. It releases energy for work, 
is creative. It brings an eagerness to grow, to improve, to 
work for worthy purposes and ideals. 

4. Lasting love is sharing. One strives to share what one 
has and what one is—thoughts, feelings, attitudes, ambi- 
tions, hopes, interests. 

5. Lasting love is a we feeling rather than I-centered. 
Thinking and planning are done in terms of what we 
want, how we feel, what we will do. 

6. Lasting love is realistic. Faults, weaknesses, and prob- 
lems are faced together as part of reality, with a willing- 
ness to work on building the relationship. 

7. Lasting love changes and grows with time. Time is 
the surest test. If the relationship has grown through many 
emotional climates, developing interests, and deepening 
feelings, the chances are that it will continue to grow as 
long as the persons do. 


No one is too young to love. Love is a necessity 
throughout life. The love of young people for each 
ovher is essential to their full maturing as persons. 

Too young to marry? Perhaps. Marriage is not 
child’s play. It demands a maturity that is achieved 
only through considerable experience in living and 
loving. 

How can young people tell whether theirs is love 
enough to marry on? That is a good question for 
discussion in homes, in schools, and in church youth 
gatherings, where young people have a right to look 
for the answers to life’s biggest questions. 





Evelyn Millis Duvall is the author of several noted 
books, two of which are mentioned here, and many 
magazine articles. Formerly director of the Associa- 
tion for Family Living and executive secretary of the 
National Council on Family Relations, Mrs. Duvall 
now devotes her full time to writing, lecturing, and 
serving as consultant to various groups concerned 
with marriage and family problems. 

‘ 
* Taken from the revised edition of When You Marry by 


Evelyn M. Duvall and Reuben Hill (New York: Association 
Press, 1953), pages 42-43. 
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ABOUT PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Committee on School Education 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


John W. Studebaker, Chairman 


Last spring, assisted by state presidents and other parent-teacher leaders, the Committee on Se hool 


fad 


Education asked parents throughout America to decide what questions about education and the schools 


seemed most serious and important to them. Hundreds of these queries came flooding in to the committee 


from almost every state in the Union. From among them 1o1 were selected as most representative of 


country-wide concern. The answers are appearing in a series of articles, of which this is the fifth. 


School systems have wrestled with this problem for years. 
The experience of New York City is an illuminating case 
history. 

Until 1945 New York City schools promoted pupils or 
“left them back” according to whether or not they met 
specified academic requirements. But the defects of this 
method had been recognized for many years. As early as 
igo5 the superintendent of schools dealt with the matter 
in his annual report, and in 1915 he called for “greater 
Hexibility in promotions, to the end that an even greater 
number than at present may be advanced.” 

A decade later the superintendent spoke with concern 
of the “pupil who repeatedly fails to be promoted, falls 
back more and more behind his fellows, and, finding him 
self at fifteen or sixteen in a sixth or seventh grade, with 
the chances of completing the remaining grades appat 
ently very slim, eagerly avails himself of the opportunity 
to leave school and to try his fortunes in the world 
outside.” 

There were enough such pupils to constitute a real 
problem. In 1925 the average rate of nonpromotion was 
g per cent, and as a result the number of children thirteen 
years olf age or older who had not advanced beyond the 
sixth grade stood at 34,395. By 1g50, however, the rate of 
nonpromotion had been reduced to less than 1 per cent. 

One reason for changing the promotion system has been 
stated by Willard S. Elsbree of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in his book Pupil Progress in the Elementary 
School. It was found, he writes, that “pupils who repeat 
grades do little, if any, better the second time in the grade 
than they did the first.” 


This failure to profit by repeating a year’s work is eas 
ba) 
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to explain. The inevitable boredom tends to stifle educa 
tional development, whereas the exploration of new fields 
in another grade has some motivating value. 

The New York schools, along with schools in many other 
communities, have therefore adopted the principle that, in 
general, all pupils should move on to the next grade or 
class at each reclassification period. 

At least two important questions might be asked about 
this practice: 

1. “Won't promoting a child when he isn’t up to grade 
lower or destroy school standards?” 

The most effective school standard is that of the indi- 
vidual, not of the grade. The grade standard is based on 
the mistaken idea that all children can, if they try, master 
a fixed number of facts or skills or amounts of knowledge 
within a fixed time. This theory is not supported by re 
search. The single-grade standard does not take into ac- 
count that children are different. 

The individual standard means that each child should 
be expected to reach the highest level he can attain, The 
teacher, then, should not be criticized if one child doesn't 
learn as fast or as much as others do. But if the child isn't 
achieving as much as his potentialities suggest that he can 
achieve, the teacher seeks the cause and works to help 
him do better. 

2. “Isn't it necessary for children to learn to face 
failure?” 

Because children are immature, it is necessary for the 
school to control the nature of failure. Otherwise they 
lose confidence and may suffer personality maladjustment. 
Children can be exposed to two kinds of failure. The first 
may be caused by their own bad judgment or by thought 
less behavior. This kind of failure is constructive when 
teachers help children find the cause and the cure. But 
failure imposed on a child by circumstances beyond his 
control damages personality. An example of this kind of 
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failure is nonpromotion of children who are working up 
to their full capacity. 


46. How should children be grouped in classrooms— 
homogeneously or heterogeneously? 


When intelligence testing was in its heyday, schoolmen 
thought they could put it to good use as a basis for group- 
ing children. They believed it would be easier to teach 
children who were of “equal intelligence.” As a result 
those children who made about the same scores on intelli- 
gence tests were placed in what came to be known as 


“homogeneous Classes.’ 


Great things were expected of these groupings, such as 
casier teaching and faster progress on the part of pupils. 
But the expectations were not fully realized. In many 
schools the practice was discontinued or modified lor sev- 
eral reasons. First of all, when pupils were grouped on the 
basis of intelligence the emphasis was on achievement in 
ubject matter, As educators realized the importance of 
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other values, such as emotional adjustment, social com- 
petency, and character development, the original plan lost 
some of its attractiveness. Furthermore, it was discovered 
that even a so-called homogeneous class may have pupils 
ol many levels of ability. 

In recent years the trend, therefore, has been toward 
more heterogeneous grouping—that is, toward mixing chil- 
dren of different abilities, provided they are in the same 
general age group. This arrangement brings together chil 
dren of various backgrounds, interests, and abilities and 
thus presumably helps them to learn how to live and 
work with people of different temperaments and abilities. 

In the primary grades teachers frequently use a number 
of standards for grouping children within a grade, All are 
very flexible. Children who like to be together, children 
who work on the same project, children who are con 
cerned with mastering a specialized skill, children who 
have the same broad interests—all such groups are arranged 
lor varying periods of time. As new activities are under- 
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taken or new friendships formed, new groups of children 
are organized 


Much research still needs to be done on this important 


que stion., 


47. Are there better methods of reporting pupils’ 
progress to parents than the old report card? If so, 
what are they? 


There are some new ways to report pupils’ progress to 
parents, but whether these are better than the old report 
card is still to be proved. 


The teacher-parent conference is one of the new ways 
that has advantages over the written report. The teacher 
has an opportunity to explain and interpret what the 
child is doing in school and how he is doing it. The par 
ent has an opportunity to examine samples of the child’s 
work and ask questions about his growth and improve- 
ment. 

But conferences take time—the teacher’s and the par- 
ent’s. And some teachers are still not sufficiently skilled in 
conference techniques to make the best use of this method, 
Hence a standardized report to parents is still an impor- 
tant means of communication trom school to home. 

Phe standardized report, however, is undergoing changes. 
In some communities it has an entirely new look. Protessor 
W. C. kvyaraceus of Boston University says this about the 
new twist in report cards for elementary schools: 


“Whereas the traditional report card turned exclusively 
around academic growth and mastery of knowledge, the 
present-day forms also stress growth in the physical, emo- 
tional, and social areas. These report forms are frequently 
divided into two main sections. The first concerns the 
personal-social objectives under a heading such as ‘Habits 
and Attitudes’; the second portion of the card recognizes 
growth in ‘Knowledge and Skills’ and is generally further 
divided into many specific objectives under traditional 


academic headings. 


“Modern report cards also try to indicate the extent to 
which a child is courteous; works well with others; respects 
rights (property) of others; follows directions; plays well 
with others; finishes work; shows self-control; works inde 
pendently; takes good care of materials; shows good cflort 
or industry.” 

Some reports seek to appraise the child's progress by 
measuring it in terms of his own ability. This is some- 
times done by checking the statement: “Your child seems 
to be working up to (or below) his capacities.” In other 
cases two systems of marks are used—one tor appraisal 
against self, the other for appraisal against a class standard, 


Newly designed report forms frequently provide space 
for the teacher to comment on the aims of the school and 
the meaning of the marks and to invite home-school co- 
operation. Olten there is space for the parents to write 
thei replies, comments, and questions, 


The big fact about report cards is that they are chang- 
ing. New plans are being tried. In hundreds of communi- 
ties teachers, parents, and principals are trying to work 
out a reporting method that Father and Mother can under- 
stand and that also encourages each child to do his best. 
Here and there such efforts are declared quite satisfactory 
to all concerned. A school official in Akron, Ohio, tor ex 
ample, wrote: “Taking such a step as this entails much 
hard work and many hours of time, but in the doing there 
is immense satisfaction. We really believe that we have 
gone a long way in meeting the threefold purpose of a 
reporting system: to help children, to inform parents, and 
to help the teachers clarify their own thinking.” 
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Feacher-parent conferences are only one method of 
weighing a student’s progress and achievement. Helpful as 
they are, they must be used along with other methods of 
evaluation. Several tools are used today to measure a high 
school graduate’s readiness and ability to enter college. 
Here are some of them: (1) the well-known report card 
with its single-track system of one grade for each subject; 
(2) variations upon that report card (see the preceding 
question) , including informal but detailed comments from 
the teacher; (3) the results of standardized tests; and (4) 
the student’s cumulative record. 

Phis is a good place to say a word about the last-named 
instrument. The cumulative record is an organized col 
lection of information about the student—information 
that reveals him as an individual, different from all othe 
students. In many schools such a record is begun early in 
the child’s life. It moves with him from school to school 
even from community to community, if necessary and 
feasible. It includes data about his family background, his 
attendance record, extraclass activities and hobbies, work 
experience, personal and social qualities, photographs, and 
of course the grades he has earned throughout his school 
lile. 

Not all schools are equipped to maintain cumulative 
records. But where they are, the information is invaluable 


for counseling the student about college requirements and 


for advising college ofhcials regarding his probable success 
in post-high school education. 

College ofhcials, incidentally, are becoming more flex 
ible in their attitudes toward evaluation and reporting 
techniques at the high school level. One high school prin 
cipal, Charles M. Allen of University High School, Urbana 
Illinois, surveyed a representative sample of college ofh 
cials to find out how willing they were to consider various 
adaptations in reporting techniques at the high school 
level. He found almost all college officials open-minded 
toward innovations—new instruments and changes in old 
ones—even though a change might represent a pronounced 
departure from traditional marking practices 


We can get an interesting picture of the importance of 
textbooks in comparison with other instructional materi 
als if we take a look at the relative amounts of money 
spent on them. The Research Division of the National 
Education Association found this breakdown of actual 
per-pupil expenditure in a sampling of typical school 
Systems: 

Elementary Junior High Senior Higl 
Textbooks , $2.2° $2.6 


Supplementary books 


Library books : 1.10 
Audio-visual materials ‘ » 


) 


These figures reveal that the textbook occupies a cen 
tral position among instructional materials. They also 
indicate the extent to which textbooks are reinforced by 


other resources for learning. 


Phe modern world has grown so complex that the text 
book alone cannot be expected to supply answers to all 
our problems. The student today must seek facts, prin 
ciple s, and applications in a wide variety ol supple mcntary 


sources encyclopedias reference books, classroom period 
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icals, maps and globes, films, newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision programs, industrial and government pamphlets, 
and recordings. Other resources for learning in the modern 
school may range from a hamster to a dual control auto- 
mobile, from a churn to a sewing machine. 

\ recent count showed that educational films on more 
than eight thousand subjects are now available to schools, 
and many of these are correlated with study material in 
book or pamphlet form. 


hool system decides what textbox 
Can parents properly claim 


slecting and reviewing inst 


In about a third of the states textbook commissions select 
books for state-wide use. In the others the choice is left in 
the hands of the local school authorities. Some of the state 


© Chicago Public Schools 


textbook commissions offer considerable local option, In 
Oklahoma, for example, the governor appoints nine com 
missioners, who select not more than five books in any 
subject—a far cry from the one-book uniformity in yogue 
three or four decades ago. The list they prepare goes to 
textbook committees in each school district. ‘These com 
mittees choose the particular book they want. 

Fexas also has a multiple list from which local groups 
may select textbooks, The State Board of Education ap 
points a state textbook committee of fifteen educators, 
which makes recommendations to the commissioner ol 
education, Other states too are swinging over to an “open 
list.” 

In New York, Connecticut, Ohio, and Massachusetts, on 
the other hand (to mention only a few examples), local 
boards of education control the selection of textbooks, 
based on the recommendations of the superintendent 
supervisors, principals, and teachers. Listings in still other 
states are litthke more than perfunctory and, in effect 
transfer responsibility for textbook selection to the local 
authorities. 

It has not proved practical for parents to take part 
directly in choosing books and other instructional materi 
als. This is an aspect of school administration best left to 
those with a professional background. However, if parents 
take an active part in the election of school board mem 
bers, these elected representatives can safeguard their 
interests in this as in other school matters. 


(Continued on page 34) 








samples of experience here, there, and everywhere. | 
Would it not be better to stress appropriation rather 


RO ee 
exploring—endilessly keeping oneself on the move, 
multiplying exposures and “contacts,” collecting 


than continuous exploration? Selection rather 


than multiplication? Depth rather than range? A 
wise observer says yes—and tells why. 


“a 
yy 


Bonaro W. Overstreet 


1 SUPPOSE most teachers, unless they do a strictly 
routine job, learn more than they teach. As they 
try to figure out how to present a subject so that it 
will be given a lodging place in young minds, they 


cannot help learning a good deal about those minds 


and therefore about other human minds too. 

In any event, when I look back on my own high 
school teaching, across a quarter of a century, I find 
that my most vivid memories have to do with what 
I learned on the job. And I suspect many other teach- 
ers would say yes to this experience of mine. 

I recall an English literature class, made up of 
juniors and seniors, in which I was required by 
departmental rule to have each student memorize a 
hundred lines of poetry in the course of the year. 
When I announced this requirement—rather flatly, 
1 am afraid—the classroom atmosphere suggested, I 
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might say, a sit-down strike. No one said aloud, 
“Nothing doing! No memorizing!” Yet the words 
hung almost tangibly in the air. I could feel them. 
Also, unfortunately, I could feel the departmental 
rule standing grimly, as it were, at my elbow. So I 
looked at the students and they looked at me in a 
state of amiable rebellion, and I postponed deciding 
what to do next. 

That night I sat down with our textbook—that 
veteran of many classes, Principles and Progress of 
English Poetry by Gayley, Young, and Kurtz—and 
set about choosing the selections I would have my 
students memorize. The effort did not come to much. 
Time alter time I would decide on a certain poem, 
because I liked it or because it was by an author 
everyone should know or it represented some partic- 
ular style or period. And then I would seem to see 
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this or that student's face between me and the page— 
a friendly face but firm in its rejection of my choice: 
“Nothing doing!” Yet I wanted them all to like 
poetry, not hate it, so I found I couldn't say to that 
phantom face, even in my imagination, “You'll learn 
it—or else.”’ 

At last I put the book aside, lay down on my bed, 
stared at the ceiling, and asked myself certain ques- 
tions: Why have you learned poetry all your life— 
outside the classroom more than inside? What has 
made you choose the poems you've learned? And 
what have you done with them when you had them? 


When Borrowings Become Possessions 

Oddly enough, I had never asked myself questions 
of this sort before. From childhood on, I had simply 
come across poems, felt some of them to be “tor me,” 
and had thereupon learned them. But that night I 
reached a point where I could tell myself some inter- 
esting facts. 

One of these was that the poems we memorize 
should be of our own choosing. True, a person needs 
to be introduced to a good many types of literature 
if he is to feel at home in our tradition, just as he 
needs to make the acquaintance of many different 
people and types of people if he is to feel at home 


The Cloud 
of 


Witnesses 
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with the human race. But he should select poems to 
memorize as he selects living friends—because he 
finds them good to be with and because they speak 
to him as an individual. They should not be wished 
on him arbitrarily by someone else. 

The other thing I told myself, something learned 
from experience, was that once a person is out of 
school and on his own he rarely recites a whole 
poem, even if he knows many. But he may, count 
less times, deepen and heighten his own emotional 
awareness by remembering the right fragment—two 
or three lines, perhaps, or a single line, or a phrase. 
It was thus, I knew, that I myself used poetry and 
also such prose scraps as I had valued and learned. 

Suppose, for example, I walked out to the edge of 
the flat San Joaquin Valley town where | taught, 
to watch the full moon rise over the level prairie 
and swing up into the great uninterrupted sky. I 
was not likely to recite The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner from beginning to end, but I was likely to 
recall 


The moving Moon went up the sky, 
And no where did abide. 


Or if I found myself officiously ready to say just 
how another person should deal with a certain tough 
problem, I would not recite all twenty-four lines of 
Robinson's “Neighbors.” But I might, for the salva- 
tion of my soul, hear with my mind's ear the pointed 
irony of one fragment of the poem: 


We made the best of all she bore 
That was not ours to bear, 


This story has a happy ending. I went to my class 
the next day, told the students about my experience 
of thinking things over, told them too, as best I 
could, what | myself had learned about how poetry 
that we have made our own can support and 
heighten our daily living. Then I asked that they, in 
the course of the year, choose their own hundred 
lines and learn them—not necessarily learning any 
whole poems but learning only the lines that some- 
how spoke to them as individuals. 

The sit-down strike ended. Most of the students 
almost all of them—took on this revised assignment 
and carried it through. A number began making 
notebooks for themselves and reading more than they 
were obliged to read in order to find lines they could 
feel to be theirs. One boy, I recall, discovered to his 
own surprise (and mine) that Chaucer was, as he 
put it, his dish. 


On Coming into One’s Own 

I have told this story at some length, for it brought 
home to me certain basic facts about the relationship 
of the individual to the long human tradition. Be 
cause we need to be in and of our culture, we are all 
rightly asked to establish a bowing acquaintance, o1 
a speaking acquaintance, with more aspects of that 
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tradition than will ever become intimately and 
warmly part of ourselves, of our own way of looking 
at life. Yet this ought not to be the whole of a 
person's liberal education. In every course he studies, 
in every field of inquiry or creativeness open to him, 
he should also seek and find those facts, insights, and 
personalities that will be his lifelong friends—that 
will point his attention, time and again, to things he 
would otherwise overlook; that will heighten his 
sensory experience of his world; and that will, in 
moments of crisis, so valiantly stand by him that he 
in turn will be strengthened to stand by his own 
highest values. 

The parts of the tradition that he thus chooses as 
his own become his “cloud of witnesses.”” They clus- 
ter around him when he would otherwise be lonely. 
hey point the direction he wants his life to take. 
rhey underscore the distinction between right and 
wrong, between the excellent and the tawdry. They 
become, in short, an inner resource. 


Springs That Never Fail 

Our search for that which belongs to us—out of 
all that makes up the human tradition—ought not to 
stop when our schooling is over. “When I was a child, 
1 thought as a child.” We might add, “I chose as a 
child.” The very limitations of our experience in 
childhood and adolescence also become limitations 
of our insight as we select our “cloud of witnesses.” 


When we grow up, we need, as free agents, to explore 
the tradition as only grownups can. We need to 
search all our lives for what feels to us to be right 
and true, 


Robert Frost has observed: 


What counts is the ideals. 
And they will bear some keeping still about. 


We know that many times too they will bear some 
talking about. They will require that we stand up 
and be counted, that we give a reason for the faith 
that is in us. Yet if we have learned the human art 
of great borrowing, if we have taken into ourselves, 
out of the tradition, more and more of what belongs 
to us, we will never in word or action exhaust our 
inner resources. Back of what we say and do there 
will be always more to savor and more to count 
upon. 

Even when we seem to stand alone, we will not 
be alone. When we look at beauty, it will be in the 
company of those who have loved beauty and created 
in its image. When we seek to get at the real truth in 
any situation, the truth seekers of the ages will gather 
around. When we feel called upon to stand in a 
minority position on some social or political issue, 
we will know who, long before us, has elected to 
stand in a similar position. 

Those who try to define the uniqueness of the 
human species commonly speak of man as a tradition 
builder. No generation has to start from scratch. 
There is always the past to draw on. Also there is 
always the future to which to contribute. This is 
a general truth about our human life. It becomes 
a strong personal truth for each of us only as we 
freely and sincerely seek out, in the tradition, what- 
ever supports us and whatever we in turn are willing 
to support—only as we build our own store of inner 
resources and assemble our own cloud of witnesses, 





ALWAYS YOUTHFUL THINGS 


Sad that in an honored house 
No caller now should be 

In the sitting-room but a tall 
Young hopeful maple tree. 


It is a sorrowful thing to see 
Stars at the top of stairs 

And only empty sky where feet 
Climbed up to rest and prayers. 


The best room, where the mantel shone 
With paint without a stain 
And small boys sat decorously stiff, 


Entertains the rain. 


The woodchuck crowds the frugal mouse 
Out of board and bed; 

Through the unscrubbed kitchen floor 
Wild roses lift their head. 


It is sad the Bible’s gone, 
With all its living words, 
From the parlor, but the stand 
Holds a nest of birds. 


Householders come and go, but there 
Are always youthful things 

In a house; if not young men, 

Then young paws and wings. 


—Rosert P. TristRAM COFFIN 
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Preempted for Perambulators——An enterprising London 
department store converted its white marble entry hall 
into a parking place for buggy-riding babies. A white 
haired veteran of twenty-six years’ service at the store 
tends the children, sometimes playing host to as many as 
eighty youngsters. He’s a master at keeping them happy, 
with a special knack for rocking them, crooning to them, 
and amusing them by making funny faces. Years after 
the youngsters have graduated from their prams, they 
come back to seek out their grandfatherly friend at the 
baby-buggy nursery. 


Two Birthdays.—For millions of American girls and their 
families March will be a month of celebration. From 
March 6 to 18 the Girl Scouts are celebrating their or- 
ganization’s forty-second anniversary with programs based 
on the theme “Know Your Neighbors—Know Your Na- 
tion.” During the following week, March 14-20, the Camp 
Fire Girls will mark the forty-fourth birthday of their 
organization. In recognition of the many differences in 
customs among the peoples of the world, the Camp Fire 
Girls’ theme is “Let’s Be Different Together.” 


Box Office in Your Living Room.—To help meet the high 
cost of television production, three firms have developed 
pay-as-you-see systems using “scrambled” signals. A picture 
is formed on the screen only when the signals are un 
scrambled through a special device on the set. In one plan 
the signals are unscrambled when the viewer places the 
required amount of money in a coin box; in another the 
phone company does the billing; and in the third the 
picture comes through when a device is set to the right 
combination. 


Dramatic Education.—During March, International The- 
ater Month, actors across the country will make a special 
effort to increase understanding among peoples. From 
Mexico comes a story of what the theater did for one 
group of Mexicans who for five hundred years had lived 
meagerly in an isolated valley. A government mission, sent 
to help them to live more healthfully, began by reviving 
traditional plays based on ancient myths and customs. 
Gradually ideas about health, farming, and handicrafts 
were injected into the dramas, and gradually the audi 
ences put those ideas to work. Today new crops are grow 
ing. The diet of the valley dwellers has improved, and 
their workshops are turning out salable articles. Through 
the drama they have won new hope and a new life. 


The Dollar as Virus.—Money may not be the root of all 
evil, but it can be the root of some distressing ills, 
William Kaufman, M.D., told the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science last December. Money 
problems can cause emotional upsets whose symptoms may 
include headache, back pain, muscle and joint pains, 
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stomach trouble, or even irregular heart action. “Money 
sickness,” as the doctor calls it, doesn't always depend on 
how much money you have or don’t have. The symptoms 
stem from the meaning that it has for you. 


Idle Muscles—Many of our boys and girls need more 
exercise than they are getting, two research workers re- 
ported recently, after a series of studies comparing the 
muscular fitness of American and European children of 
similar backgrounds. The American boys and girls failed 
about 78 per cent of the tests, while the Europeans failed 
only about 8 per cent. Why the difference? Our children 
walk less and use buses, cars, and elevators more. And 
they spend much of their free time watching TV or 
movies, while European children join in recreation that 
makes far greater use of their muscles. 


For Compact Living.—Do you want a radio that you can 
carry in your purse or coat pocket? One large firm re 
cently demonstrated a set two inches by four inches, with 
a sound volume great enough for listening in a fairly 
large room. 


Heated Highways.—Engineers have found a way to take 
some of the nightmares out of winter driving. The meth- 
od is now being put to work on Boston's new Aerial 
Highway. Motorists who travel on this route will not be 
harassed by snowdrifts or slick roads, for a network of 
steam-heated pipes is being installed to melt the ice and 
snow. When the project is completed it will be the largest 
snow-melting system in the country. 


Vegetable Dairy.—Children of Indonesia will soon be 
drinking more “vegetable milk,” a nutritious drink made 
from crushed peanuts and soya beans. It will be manufac- 
tured in a modern plant near Jogjakarta with the help of 
the United Nations Children’s Fund, which is providing 
all the equipment from bean grinders to retrigeration 
machinery. 


Time for Laughter.—The Romans of old were not too 
preoccupied to pay homage to the light heart or to give 
merriment a place on the calendar. Some eighteen hun 
dred years ago the Roman writer Apuleius referred to 
Laughter Day, a day set aside for fun and hilarity. Could 
the day have some remote relation to our National Smile 
Week, March 8-13? Or could it be the great granddaddy 
several hundred times removed of our National Laugh 
Week, observed during the first ten days of March or 
April? 


Old Stuff.—The magazine Scholastic Teacher sadly quotes 
a jaded six-year-old, who announced in bored tones, “I've 
looked at TV all my life, and I wish they'd invent some- 
thing new!” 
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Remember Kipling’s eager, exasperating child with 
her “one million how’s, two million where's, and 
seven million why’‘s’? That child’s young mind was 
seeking every sort of matter, inquiring about 
every sort of new experience. So do all children, 

if we don’t stop them, and their inexhaustible 
curiosity can give us many clues for their 


guidance at home and school. 


lik WAS pretty upset, the ten-year-old lad. The test 
had been unexpectedly hard—a lot of questions he 
couldn't answer. And yet he could have answered a 
lot that weren't asked. “I wish I could give her a 
test,” he said. “I'll bet I could ask some questions she 
couldn't answer. For instance: 

“How can you tell a GMC or a Mack truck from a 
Ford truck from the rear? 

‘What food can you put out at a bird-leeding sta 
tion that even grosbeaks like? 

Wiat is the horsepower of a Caterpillar bull 
dose i. Model D 8? 

“Where is the best place in the neighborhood to 
catch trogs? 

“What do they use an 0-4-0 locomotive for? 

“What is a Philips screwdriver? 

“What do you feed to a pet garter snake? 

“What is the best way to start a car when the 
starter’s stuck? 

“How do you tell grouse tracks from pheasant 
tracks in the snow? 

“What's the difference between a Christie and a 
jump turn on skis? 
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This is the seventh article in the 1953-54 
study program for the parents of preschool 
and school-age children. 


Bess Goodykoontz 


“Why do some trucks have dual rear wheels? 

“There,” said the young man, “is an exam I could 
pass easily.” 

This incident, reported in The New York Times, 
points out what is reasonable matter for the mind 
of an active, inquisitive ten-year-old. Put in school 
terms, such interests include natural science, physical 
science, mechanics, arts and crafts, and athletics. 
They represent a world as wide as that child's expe- 
rience, a basis for understanding the things that are 
happening each day before his very eyes. Other chil- 
dren would make up different tests, each one reveal- 
ing the experiences some one child had had and the 
things which at the moment seemed important to 
him. How few of us parents and teachers could 
pass them! 

There are other ways of making an inventory of 
a child's current interests. A mother intent on mend- 
ing her nine-year-old son’s clothing found in his 
pockets an out-of-school curriculum of considerable 
proportions: two pieces of gum, a Mexican coin, a 
match folder, four rubber bands and a forked stick, 
eight marbles, seven beans, a blue jay’s feather, a Boy 
Scout emblem, a bicycle tire valve, a rabbit's tail, a 
pencil stub, two jacks, the ticket stubs from several 
movies, a comic book, a nail, a knife, a piece of 
string, two popsicle sticks, bubble gum wrappers, 
football player picture cards, several foreign stamps, 
the top of a cereal box, four old keys, a flashlight 
battery, and a yo-yo. Junk, these things might seem 
to us, but revealing of the current interests and 
activities of one American boy. 

Or take the questions an eleven-year-old girl asked 
her mother in the course of an ordinary day: 

“What does vs. mean in a basketball game?” 
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“Can you make pink steak more done?” 

“Why do you put on cold water after you wash 
my hair?” 

“Why does warm water make the pores open?” 

“What is sauerkraut made of?” 

“When you open a tin can, do you have to use the 
vegetables right away?” 

“What is ‘portal-to-portal pay’?” 

“What's the difference between hamburger and 
meat loaf?” 

“Why do you call it ‘coffee’ before it is cooked and 
‘collee grounds’ afterward?” 

“What do you put in white sauce?” 

“Why do you call her ‘doctor’? Could she get to 
be a doctor just for writing books?” 

“Why don’t we get more baby guppies?” 

“What is prejudice and what is tolerance?” 

“What did they do with Mrs. Berry when she 
died?” 

“What difference does it make whether you are a 
Baptist or a Presbyterian?” 

“Why did the repairman turn the gas down?” 

Such questions indicate not only a desire for facts 
but strong interest in the reasons for actions or Cus- 
toms. By questions that probe, that balance one 
thing against another, this girl seems even to be 
weighing the reasonableness of practices and beliefs. 
Young minds want matter to think with, and it has 
to be dependable. 


Leads to Learning 

Children’s spontaneous questions fascinate educa- 
tors and research workers as surely as they do par- 
ents. Studies tell us that children differ considerably 
both in the number and the types of questions they 
ask. Some want facts, so they ask “What?” “Howe” 
and “Who?” Others want reasons; they ask “Why?” 
Some want both. 

As we have seen, such queries cover an amazing 
range of interests. A study made by Emily Baker 
of more than nine thousand questions written by 
some fifteen hundred children in grades three to six 
showed the most popular subjects to be animals, in- 
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dustries and products, school, man as a social being, 
communication, war, travel and transportation, the 


earth, American history and government, and plant 


life. That the questions children ask are intelligent 
and penetrating also shows up in this and other 
studies. One in particular compiled a list of the 
questions asked by a group of teachers and children 
from grades four to twelve. When teachers rated the 
list in terms of quality, they scored children’s ques- 
tions higher! 

But in spite of their proved ability to ask good 
questions, children in school get far too little oppor- 
tunity to do so. In the usual class of thirty pupils, 
during the usual day of three hundred minutes, a 
teacher has to perform magic to find time for relaxed 
conversation, including questions and answers, with 
each child. Days might go by before any pupil could 
find an appropriate time to put to the teacher certain 
queries, fascinating though they might be to him, 
that were quite unrelated to the textbooks. If the 
same thing should be happening at home, too, his 
frustration would be complete. The complaint of the 
little English boy in a novel of many years ago still 
rings clear. Scolded for being so persistent with his 
questions, while he was too young to demand such 
attention, he cried out, “But Mummy, it is because 
I am young that it is so important! I just mustn't 
lose much time.” 

Probably the older generation always has trouble 
understanding the interests and concerns of the 
younger generation. And yet if children are to be 
educated, their own problems and their needs-to- 
know should be the stuff from which to fashion that 
education. A group of eighth-grade farm children in 
California, studied by Mrs. Faith Smitter, selected 
the following items as those they would most like to 
learn in school: to get along better with people, to 
speak well, to prepare for high school, to write well, 
to dress well, to earn a living, to have a happy mar- 
ried life, to know farming and ranching, to play a 
musical instrument, to cook. In most respects such 
a list of purposes represents a rich, life-centered cur- 
riculum. Who among us would not want such things 
for all children? 


Skills for Youthful Seekers 


What, then, can parents and teachers do to feed 
young minds in the process of education? Obviously, 
they can become aware of each child’s interests 
through his activities, his questions, the contents of 
his pockets, his reading, his demands, his inventions 
and collections, and many other clues. They can set 
forth earnestly to find out what in this wide, wide 
world really seems of importance to each child. This 
takes lots of time—time to listen, time to discuss, time 
to learn, time to go places and see things. Many 
schools nowadays have a free discussion period dedi 
cated to children’s chosen topics. A third grade that 
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had visited a farm spent one such period discussing 
how the chicken really got into the egg. What did 
it look like inside? How did it start? Was it alive all 
the time? How did it know when to come out? 

A second-grader explained to a visitor that they 
were having a “sharing period.” A dozen or more 
children had brought things from home—an arrow- 
head, a Swedish doll, a G.I. canteen, a three-dimen- 


sional book. The whole class sat comfortably in a® 


big circle. Each child showed what he had brought, 
told what it was for or how it worked or what was 
interesting about it, and passed it around for more 
carelul examination. The teacher sat quietly with 
the class, but she was by no means passive. Now and 
then she asked a question, to bring out information 
or to help the teller do his part well or to stimulate 
discussion, 

This knowing how to ask questions is one of the 
most important skills teachers and parents can teach 





© Phil Palmer from Monkmeyer Press Photo Service 


children. All of us have missed finding out lots of 
interesting and valuable things because we never 
thought to ask what we wanted to know—or because 
we didn't know how to ask so as to get the inlorma- 
tion. Young children quickly learn such words as 
what and why and where and sometimes continue to 
use them when they really mean, “Tell me all about 
this thing. What is it, and where did you get it, and 
what are you going to do with it, and can I try?” 
From this point it’s a long, long way to the time 
when a person can ask clear, penetrating questions 
in a polite, socially cooperative way. Only through 
patience and practice can he develop such skill. 
rhough it may not seem so, homes. have better 
resources than schools for fostering this skill. There 
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is more time at home, more sense of relaxation, less 
hurry, and there aren’t so many people around. Meal- 


time, bedtime, periods of working or playing together 
in the kitchen, in the garden, even after a television 
program—these are all made-to-order question-and- 


answer periods. 


The Fabric of Experience 

But showing an interest in what children already 
know or can do or have seen or made or in other 
ways experienced is just a beginning for parents. The 
next step is extending such interests, filling in gaps. 
And what resources there are to draw on! A popular 
magazine once published a pair of articles with the 
titles “Why | Want to Raise My Children in the 
City” and “Why I Choose the Country for My Chil- 
dren.” Both contained fabulous lists of resources for 
children’s learning. A week's typical experiences 
shared by parents and their six-year-old who live in 
a city might read like this: 

Go to the zoo to see the new baby camel. 

Go to the supermarket to buy fruit. 

Try out the egg beater. 

See whether Scottie likes dog biscuits. 

Find Easter on the calendar. 

Read aloud sections of Lindbergh’s account of his trans- 
Atlantic flight and go to the museum to see models of 
early planes. 

Go shopping for spring clothes. 

Attend the junior symphony concert. 

Help Dad plant lettuce and radishes. 

Walk down the street to see how the carpenters are 
getting along with the new house. 

Make sandwiches for friends coming to play. 

Select a birthday card and send it to a relative. 

Go with Dad to the filling station to get the tires tested. 

Go with Mother to watch the new traffic lights on 
the corner. 

Drive to the country to find ferns. 

Similarly children in the country extend their ex- 
periences. They explore, listen, watch, try out, in 
order to add new knowledge and skills. For example, 
a twelve-year-old in the country might do these 
things: 

Go with Dad to get the tractor repaired. 

Listen to two farmers comparing fertilizers. 

Watch registry papers being made out for the new 
calves. 

Attend a Farm Bureau meeting. 

Plant a row of willows. 

Go to an all-day farm sale. 

Take part in the young people’s cantata at the com- 
munity church, 

Take the 4-H calf to market. 

Watch, and keep records on, the stocking of the farm 
pond with fish. 

All these normal family concerns can be carried 
on in such a way that children are merely observers. 
Or they can give children a chance to take part in 
the fascinating, important learning and doing that 
claim the family’s attention from moment to moment. 
And with the sharing comes a chance to talk things 
over, help arrive at decisions, correct one’s forme 

(Continued on page 37) 
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@ This year I've been assigned two classes of slow 
learners. My training at teachers’ college didn’t give 
me much to help me cope with this type of pupil— 
in bulk, at least. Any light will be welcome.—E. E. 


I'll pass on some ideas that come chiefly from a 
young teacher specializing in this area: 

What is a slow learner? He is not among the men- 
tally retarded. Roughly, the mentally retarded have 
1.Q.’s ranging from 50 to 75. They account for 2 per 
cent of our school population and require highly 
specialized treatment. The 1.Q. of the slow learner 
ranges from 75 to go. One in every five children falls 
into this category. 

How is the slow learner slow? The average slow 
learner makes five sixths of the progress that an aver- 
age student makes. By the time he is twelve his men- 
tal age is ten. This suggests why the slow learner in 
the ninth or tenth grade can read only on the sixth 
and seventh-grade level. So you may be hard put to 
find books that fit the outlook of fourteen- and fif- 
teen-year-olds but tell their siories in the language of 
the sixth or seventh grade. Publishers, however, are 
beginning to meet this need. One publishing house 
has edited a group of teen-age stories for slow learn- 
ers. An English teacher I know has had good success 
with simplified versions of the Three Musketeers, the 
Count of Monte Cristo, King Solomon’s Mines, and 
other books that have been imported from England 
by another publisher. New York’s State Department 
of Education has brought out a list of books suitable 
for the slow learner. 

My specialist friend offers these suggestions for 
guiding the activities of slow learners: 

1. Clarify your instruction by using examples as much 
as possible. Make it concrete and meaningful. 

2. At the fourth-grade level children ordinarily can solve 
problems involving two or three fundamental processes. 
Slow learners need more time and may not even be able 
to manage such problems until they are further along 

3. The slow learner meets with more failures than do 
other pupils. Failure is discouraging, so don’t force chil- 
dren to try to learn materials beyond their capacities. 


4. Slow learners often set vocational goals higher than 
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education ? 


they can achieve. They cannot, for instance, become doc 
tors or teachers. One of your jobs is to build up a respect 
for occupations in which they are more likely to find 
themselves engaged. The largest proportion of slow learn 
ers come from poor families. Promote activities to give 
them competence in homemaking, care of children, con 
sumer education, and family budget-making. 


Most important is your feeling of faith in what 
they can make of their lives. Often we mistakenly 
conclude that the higher the 1.Q., the greater one’s 
chances for success in one’s job. But this is not always 
so, as Many an employer can testify. 

As you look out on your class, remember this true 
story: 

Some years ago a visitor in one of our large cities 
congratulated the superintendent of schools on the 
success of one of his students who had recently won 
the national boxing championship. The superin- 
tendent replied, “I checked his record and found that 
he had been a failure or a near failure in practically 
every grade. He isn’t a moron, but his 1.Q. isn’t too 
high.” 

The young man went oa to win more fights, buy a 
string of apartment houses, and establish a happy 
home. By any standards his is a success story. 


@ What is the illiteracy vate in the United States? 
Hasn't illiteracy been practically wiped out? 
—Mrs. D. O'M. 


One recent estimate puts U.S. illiterates at two and 
a half million, one in every fifty adults. But the cur- 
rent definition of an illiterate dates from 1940. Before 
that year the census takers asked each person if he 
could read and could write his name. If the answer 
was yes, the person was counted as literate. Because 
that answer didn’t tell much, the census taker now 
asks for the number of years of schooling completed. 
Anyone who has not completed five years of school is 
reported as illiterate because experts find that peo- 
ple with less schooling than that do not read much 
and rarely communicate by writing. 

So illiteracy hasn’t been wiped out. In World Wai 
II draft boards rejected 716,000 men for “mental de 
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ficiency,” which usually meant illiteracy. In the year 
following the beginning of the Korean war 300,000 
more were rejected for the same reason. 

Is this a problem found mainly in the South? No. 
‘True, it is most severe in the South and Southwest, 
but actually the problem is nation-wide. A new book 
tells this story in great detail. It is The Uneducated 
by Eli Ginzberg and Douglas W. Bray (published by 
Columbia University Press; $4.50). 

How this book came to be written is interesting. 
Manpower deficiencies so impressed General Eisen- 


hower during the war that one of his first acts as 
president of Columbia University was to establish a 
research project on the conservation of human re- 
sources. The Uneducated is a result of that project. 
‘The authors dug into military records because these 
throw most light on illiteracy. They report on four 
hundred illiterates who received special training in 


reading and writing, following them into military 
service and on into civilian life. They show how the 
facts about state wealth and the money spent for 
schools are related to the problem. They tell of ask- 
ing factory owners in the South whether they could 
use illiterates and getting no for an answer. They 
look at the problem of educating the migrant worker. 
They find that farmers—the one group that used to 
give the illiterate work—no longer want him. 

When you pick up this book be sure to read the 
report on the four hundred “mentally deficient.” 
Alter training in reading and writing, 2go0 entered 
the Army and “gave acceptable, good, or very good 
service. .. . Even more significant is the fact that 
125 men, about one in three, gave good or very good 
service. Clearly the use of the poorly educated during 
World War II was a success.” 

One of the group, now a foreman, wrote the 
authors: 


Yes, the classes did help me. I enjoyed them. at that 
time I had begin to see where I needed more Education, 
and IT put everything [| had in it. So that I would have a 
better chance when I come back home for a better job. 
I started to Perry Business School, January 3, 1950, and 
I finished goth Century Accounting and Clerical Course. 
and then I got a chance to take the G.E.D. test and passed 
it. | then got a High School Equivalency Certificate. . . . 
You can tell by my hand write that it was very poor when 
I had to stop going to school and help farm. It is not 
very good yet, but I have improved considerably, 


When literacy can mean so much it is tragic that 
even in 1954 “an estimated 125,000 illiterate children 
are moving past the compulsory attendance ages.” 
Final observation of the authors: 

“Assuredly the future security of the country de- 
pends as much upon these children as on another air 
base or additional rounds of ammunition.” 


@ My husband and I may be old-fashioned, but we 
think that a growing child ought to be in bed by ten 
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o'clock. Our daughter objects and tells us that the 
parents of all the other girls she knows let them stay 
up until eleven to look at television. At a P.T.A. 
meeting I learned that this is not the case. Perhaps 
this isn’t a school problem, -but it’s a problem for 
anyone with children.—Mrs. E. F. D. 


Yes, probably ever since Dottie tried to leave the 
cave. I myself can remember. . . . Well, let’s get to 
the point: 

The school can help you out. Youngsters do gang 
up on their poor parents, and you can do a little 
ganging up yourself through your P.T.A. 

When Mount Vernon, New York, found itself be- 
set with angry arguments between parents and stu- 
dents, the P.T.A. president appointed a committee 
to draft a student code of conduct. High school prin- 
cipal Howard G. Spalding reports that the “member- 
ship of the committee totaled twenty-five, with stu- 
dents in the majority.” 


The first two or three meetings [he continues] were 
spent in deciding what problems should be considered 
and in developing mutual understanding, especially be- 
tween young people and adults. Soon all were convinced 
that any honest opinion honestly expressed would be 
treated with respect, but even then difficulties resulting 
from differences in terminology sometimes became evident. 
For example, adults regarded “going steady” as an attach- 
ment lasting for several months, while the young people 
used the term if a couple had been out together three or 
four times. 


After the code was drawn up, it went to each fam- 
ily for discussion. It was placed before the school 
assembly and also before a_ well-attended P.T.A. 
meeting. 

What is the text of the code? Since any school and 
community ought to draft its own, I'll simply list the 
topics included: (1) What allewance should a pupil 
have? (2) At what hour should he be home on week- 
days? On week ends? (3) What rules should be ob- 
served in regard to dating? (4) What are the rules 
for driving the family car or any car? (5) What are 
proper party manners? 

Six weeks after the agreed-to code was published 
and distributed, the school checked up on results 
through the home rooms. Dr. Spalding reports: 


Fifty-nine per cent of the parents of ninth-grade pupils 
had discussed the code with their children. For the other 
classes the percentages were as follows: tenth grade, 31 per 
cent; eleventh grade, go per cent; and twelfth grade, 25 
per cent. A number of comments by parents and pupils 
have indicated that the code has been helpful. It has been 
criticized by some parents as being too liberal and by some 
pupils as being too conservative. This probably indicates 
that about the right balance was achieved. 


So make your own. A code of conduct can take 
much of the heat out of the age-old arguments be- 
tween parents and growing children. 

—Wiiu1aM D. Boutweci 
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Even this camel, on 
whose back the precious 
wheat is carried to 

the people of 

West Pakistan, proudly 


acknowledges his thanks. 


ANxious eyes scanned the skies of Pakistan. Not a 
wisp of a cloud. Not the merest hint of rain. No 
relief from the searing drought. For weeks the air 
had hung hot and dry over the cracked fields. Wheat 
seeds had shriveled in the crusty soil. What harvest 
could the farmers of Pakistan hope for? 

True, some of the seed did win out over the long 
drought. Some of the precious grain did sprout and 
struggle through the caked soil. But far too little to 
feed the people of Pakistan—about 800,000 long tons, 
or 30 million bushels, too little. 

That meager harvest of the 1951-52 season spelled 
crisis. Famine threatened. The threat whirled out of 
the barren fields to hover over supper tables every- 
where in the land. From supper tables the crisis 
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oF Grain’ 


Most of us are aware of the fact that the people 

of our country recently sent a gift of wheat to the 
people of Pakistan. Yet despite our tender feelings 
about this humanitarian program, how many of 

us know how it was carried out and what it has 
meant to the Pakistani? So that all may be 
informed, the National Parent-Teacher here 

presents the inspiring story of our gift of grain 

to those who dwell in the land of Kipling, 

the Khyber Pass, and the Bengal Lancers. 


moved to government conference tables, where offi- 


cials gravely weighed plans to drive away the specter 


ol widespread hunger. 

What was to be done? 

How could they get 800,000 tons of wheat? They 
must hammer out a plan quickly. And this they did. 
Part of the wheat they got by barter, by exchanging 
cotton, jute, and rice for it. Part of the grain they 
bought outright. The purchase cut deeply into the 
foreign exchange reserves, but this was no time to 
worry about exchange credits. And part of the wheat 
they bought through a fifteen-million-dollar loan 
from the United States. 

Pakistan had met her wheat problem for 1g52. But 
in 1953 drought again hit the country, a more severe 
drought than the year before. 

Again the threat of famine loomed. This time 
Pakistan asked the United States for help. She could 
have sought another loan, but more borrowing to 


*The facts in this article are taken from material prepared 
by M. N. Hardesty, special assistant to the director of the U.S. 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
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buy food would have imperiled her credit lor loans 
to develop her resources. Again Pakistan considered 
buying wheat, but now her foreign exchange hold- 
ings were too low to be cut turther. 

Secretary of State Dulles and Harold Stassen, direc- 
tor of the Foreign Operations Administration, han- 
dled the request, which was formally made on April 
12, 1954. They immediately decided to send a mission 
to Pakistan, led by Harry Reed, dean of the College 
of Agriculture Gt Purdue University, to determine 
the need and recommend how it should be met 

\fter the Reed mission had completed its survey 
and made its report, President Eisenhower sent Con- 
gress a message urging a grant of wheat for Pakistan. 
Phat was on June 10, and, on the same day, bills to 
make the grant possible were introduced in the 
House and the Senate. Both bodies moved swiftly, 
and on June 25 the President signed Public Law 77, 
which empowered him to relieve the starvation and 
suffering of famine-stricken Pakistan. 

For this purpose the law set aside 700,000 long tons 
of wheat--about 26 million bushels—from the stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. It also 
placed at the President's disposal a supplementary 
reserve of 300,000 more tons for emergency use. The 
supplies were to be held ready for use until June 
3. 1954: 

What did Uncle Sam expect in return for this food? 
What was Pakistan's part of the bargain? Pakistan 


This Pakistani housewife is preparing dough for 
chappati from home-ground flour. 


Harold Stassen, director of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration of the United States government, watches the 
launching of a shipload of grain for Pakistan. 


agreed to let Americans observe the distribution of 


the wheat. And she also agreed to do everything pos 


sible to increase food production and lessen the 
danger of food crises in the future. 

Ways of carrying out the last condition were 
worked out. Some of the wheat was to be given away 
free and without discrimination to those who 
couldn't afford to buy it. But most of the wheat was 
to be sold. Returns from the sales were to go into 
a fund for projects and programs for greater food 
production and other purposes of interest to both 
countries. 


Wheat Goes Eastward 

On June 26, the day after Public Law 77 was 
signed, grain began moving toward the drought- 
stricken land. That day the Anchorage Victory lett 
Baltimore, the first of a procession of vessels loaded 
with grain for Pakistan. Since then, there have been 
as many as twenty-eight grain-bearing vessels on the 
high seas at one time, all headed toward Pakistan. By 
mid-January of 1954 seventy-seven ships had arrived 
in Karachi, Pakistan's capital, and fifteen more were 
on the way. 

Of the 700,000 tons of gilt wheat set aside for 
Pakistan, a little more than 607,000 tons have already 
been shipped abroad. This wheat is loaded onto our 
ships in bulk. As each vessel arrives in Karachi, men 
work around the clock putting it into bags. It is then 
sent throughout West Pakistan by rail, by truck, and 
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Syed Amjad Ali, ambassador at large from 
Pakistan, signs the document that offers 
hope and help to his famine-stricken 
people. Behind him is President Eisenhower, 
and beside him sits Secretary of 

State Dulles. Gratified observers, from 

left to right, are Representatives Walter H. 
Judd of Minnesota and Clifford R. Hope of 
Kansas, Senator Allen J. Ellender of Lovisi- 
ana, M. Shafgat of the Pakistan Embassy, 
M. N. Hardesty, and Senator George D. 
Aiken of Vermont. 





even by camel. (There the basic food ol 
the people is wheat; in East Pakistan it 
is rice.) 

How is the wheat used? About go pe 
cent of it ends up in the hands of the 
housewile in the form of grain. She may 
take it to the village mill, operated by ox 
power, to be ground. Or she may grind 
it by hand in her own kitchen, using her 
own stone mill. This home-ground flout 
is what we here would call 100 per cent 
extraction whole wheat flour. The house- 
wives of Pakistan make it into a dough and pat it 
out by hand into a sort of tortilla, or thin pancake, 
called a chappati, the Pakistani word for bread. Be- 
cause chappati requires a hard variety of wheat, 65 
per cent of the grain we have been sending is hard 
wheat. 

Does all the precious cargo reach its intended des- 
tination? On this point the Food Minister of Pakis- 
tan, Abdul Qaiyum Khan, is emphatically reassuring. 
“We can account for every grain of wheat that we 
have received,” he says. ‘““There is nothing we have 
lost; there is nothing that has been pilfered; there is 
nothing that we have squandered. Although no sys- 
tem in the world can be foolproof, the Pakistan gov- 
ernment has taken every possible measure to see that 
the wheat received is properly stored and dis- 
tributed.” 


Pakistan Tells Her People 


From the outset Pakistan’s government has widely 
publicized the gift. Newspaper columns, radio broad- 
casts, and speeches by national and local officials 
all have given the program such favorable publicity 
that false charges by Communists have had little suc- 
cess. And the story has been told, too, by means of 
120,000 posters printed by the Pakistan government 
in the Urdu language. Emblazoned with the flags of 
both Pakistan and the United States, they announce 
that the wheat is a gift from America and that the 
proceeds from its sale are spent for the improvement 
of Pakistan. 

The sale of the wheat, it is expected, will bring 
in about 50 million dollars (in rupees). This money 


families receive their allotments of American wheat. 
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A ration shop in West Pakistan where needy 





































































is already earmarked for several projects: a grow 


more-food program, extension of agricultural credit, 
better grain storage facilities, processing of agricul 
tural products, and four land reclamation projects 
to increase food production. Since the cost of these 
enterprises adds up to more than the expected returns 
from the sale of the wheat, the Pakistan government 
will make up the difference. 

At first Pakistan officials were unhappy at the idea 
of giving wheat free to those who could not pay fon 
it. The Muslims are traditionally opposed to doles. 
They have a deep-rooted feeling that a man should 
work for what he gets. But last November go, the 
government of Pakistan set aside about 4,150,000 
bushels of wheat for free distribution. More than a 
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quarter of a million refugees are getting some of this 
lree wheat. Gifts have also been made to orphanages, 
hospitals, and the aged. In distressed areas, where 
Pakistan has set up a system of famine relief works, 
employees get a bonus of 25 per cent of their pay in 
American wheat. 

To assure the success of the project, the Ministry 
of Food and Agriculture has asked representatives of 
\merican volunteer societies to share the information 
they have gained from previous experiences. Among 
these groups are the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the Church World Services, and the War 
Relief Service of the National Catholic Wellare 
Conference. 

So far the 300,000 tons of wheat that were set aside 
for emergency use have not yet been scheduled for 
shipment. We should know soon whether Pakistan 
will need it. In any event, the 26 million bushels of 
American wheat originally set aside is little more 
than 2 per cent of this year’s crop of 1,169 million 
bushels. This is far more than we Americans consume 
in one year, and only about 60 per cent of it is being 
used here at home. 


The Message of the Bell 

How can one measure the value of such a gift? In 
money? On the world market 700,000 tons of wheat 
would bring about 70 million dollars. That's what 
Pakistan would have had to pay over the counter. 
\s it is, this is a grocery bill that Pakistan will not 
have to pay at all. She can use the money to import 
other things she needs. At the same time the money 
received trom the sale of the wheat is a dividend 
that will go to build up her own food production 
and avoid future food crises. 

Or shall we measure the value of the gift in terms 
of humanity? For this we have the words of the 
Pakistan ambassador to the United States, Syed Am- 
jad Ali. In a nation-wide radio broadcast last Novem- 
ber he told Americans that their wheat was saving 


the lives of several million people who were faced 
with starvation. In addition, reports from our em- 


bassy in Pakistan tell us that the price of domestic 
wheat is lower. 

In gratefully acknowledging the gift, Mohammed 
Ali, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, formerly ambas- 
sador to the United States, pointed out the significant 
fact that it came from a country with which Pakistan 
has no religious, political, or cultural ties. The pres- 
ent Pakistan government has given repeated assur- 
ances of its friendliness to the United States. Those 
shiploads of wheat traveling from our country to 
theirs may have created a bond of good will and 
understanding that will unite the two free nations 
for years to come. 

Perhaps the Pakistani have heard this story about 
their ambassador to the U.S.A. Recently Ambassador 
Ali took a trip to Philadelphia to watch the eighty- 
seventh ship being loaded with wheat for his country. 
There he also made a tour of the city and saw the 
historic Liberty Bell in Independence Hall. He was 
told, in answer to his interested query, that the bell 
had not rung since 1835, at the death of John Mar- 
shall. Later that day, in speaking to the group that 
had assembled to see the ship off, he remarked 
thoughtfully, “Perhaps historically it is true that the 
bell tolled last in 1835, but I hear that bell ringing 
even today. It no longer rings the freedom of the 
people of the United States alone. It rings freedom 
from want for the people of Pakistan when a U.S. 
wheat ship arrives in Karachi... . 1 pray that that 
bell may continue to ring again and again, bringing 
the message of freedom from want to the peoples of 
the far corners of the world.” 

Living at the edge of famine the Pakistani, like 
other hard-pressed people, may have given his words 
more than a second thought. For in a very real way 
the chappati on their tables was bringing them a 
message from that faraway bell. The chappati made 
of grain from fields thousands of miles away may 
influence their lives as profoundly as any clanging 
summons. For history records bountiful evidence that 
liberty bells can have a hollow sound in lands where 
dinner bells are silent. 


PAKISTAN BACKDROP 


Pakistan was established in August 1947 when the subcontinent of India was partitioned. Although 
East Pakistan and West Pakistan are separated by about a thousand miles of Indian territory, the coun- 
try is unified by the religion of islam, a faith held by the great majority of the 76 million Pakistani. 
Eighty per cent of these millions live on farms, where the two main food crops, rice and wheat, cover more 


than 36 million acres. 


Pakistan is a young democracy and a member of the United Nations, yet it is one of the oldest areas 
in the world. Relics found in its river beds show that it has been inhabited for half a million years. Five 
thousand years ago a vigorous civilization flourished along the banks of the Indus River. Since then many 
peoples have built civilizations in that ancient land, which has long been celebrated in literature. Even 
such names as Kashmir, Baluchistan, and the Punjab—all sections of Pokistan have the ring of romance. 
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ew SOP AUDIENCES 


CONTINUED 


WITHIN THE parent-teacher organization the work- 
shop technique, described in last month's issue, has 
given marked impetus to one of the most exciting 
and significant movements in the whole field of adult 
education—the parent education movement. In a 
sense parent education has gone on ever since moth- 
ers began talking with other mothers about their 
children. And for thousands of years parenthood has 
been considered a sacred trust. For every parent who 
neglects or abuses his children there are millions 
who love their children and want them to grow 
strong in body, healthy in mind, free in spirit. But 
in recent years another fact has emerged in clear re- 
lief. It is that most parents are eager for whatever 
knowledge will enable them to give their children 
the wisest and most sympathetic guidance. 

This selfless love, coupled with the eagerness to 
learn, has been the motivating force behind P.T.A. 
parent education activities ever since the parent- 
teacher organization itself was founded. As might be 
expected, the original program of parent education 
has been broadened and deepened as new problems 
emerged in our complex and changing world. Yet 
always the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has endeavored to give parents the help they 
themselves say that they want and need. 

In the years since the end of World War II their 
demand for more parent education has become a 
clamor, and an insistent one. Why? Partly, but by no 
means wholly, because the number of children has 
mounted so rapidly. More important, because peo- 
ple—young people especially, owing to their war ex- 
perience—had become aware of the enduring value 
of satislying human relationships and were resolved 
to provide the best possible environment for their 
children in a warm, happy family circle. Out of such 
experience, they realized, mature, cooperative citizens 
are born. Then, too, they sensed as never before the 
importance of applying the new discoveries about 
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child growth and guidance. “What are these dis- 
coveries?” mothers and fathers asked other mothers 
and fathers. “Let’s get together and find out.” 


Parents and the Will To Learn 

And there they were, so many of them—interested, 
motivated, eager to explore together the ways of rear- 
ing happy, healthy, responsible young Americans! 
But in order to learn, they needed leaders. They 
needed leaders who were familiar not only with the 
field of child development but with the techniques 
that enable everyone to take a creative part in the 
learning process. 

Unfortunately there weren't nearly enough pro- 
fessional leaders to go around. And even if there had 
been, it was recognized that leading groups was not a 
job for professional workers alone. The important 
place of Ahe lay leader in the whole enterprise of 
parent education was acquiring renewed and enthu- 
siastic emphasis. 

As the parent education groups kept on multiply- 
ing, a great many P.T.A. members were turning to 
fellow members who possessed leadership qualities, 
were sensitive to their needs, and could talk their 
language. And many of these lay leaders did quite 
well, especially when professional parent educators 
were available for counsel. On the other hand, lay 
leaders themselves felt that they could do a far better 
job if only they knew more about that job and had 
a chance to be systematically and patiently trained 
for it. 

Once again the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers perceived a need and was challenged to 
a deed. Thus it was in response to the repeated pleas 
of the membership that the National Congress, as 
part of its Expanded Parent Education Program, 


developed a series of workshops, held over a period 
of five years in every section ol the country, for the 
training of lay leaders in parent education. 
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Each workshop was planned and directed by a 
member of a staff of professional parent educators 
who for the past five years have served the National 
Congress as consultants. And each workshop had a 
double focus. The participants, all of them laymen, 
had to be introduced to the important concepts in 
this field of study. Likewise they had to learn the 
varied techniques of group discussion. 

Like all workshops, however, these leadership 
training programs were built around questions pro- 
posed by the participants. Naturally the questions 
varied, but many of them appeared persistently in 
workshop after workshop. Here, for example, are 
several such “repeaters” as reported by three of the 
consultants whose extensive experience forms the 
basis of this article: Ethel Kawin, director of the 
University of Chicago Parent Education Project; 
Ralph G. Eckert, head of the department of family 
relations and child development at the University of 
Connecticut; and Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, professor 
of home and family life at Florida State University: 

We need some way of discovering good leadership ma- 
terial, As it is now, many leaders who show ability in 
parent education are overworked, What qualities can we 


look for in members who will make good leaders? Where 
ind how can they be trained? 

Programs are our stumbling block. How do we go about 
planning an appealing program? Where can we find suit 
able books and pamphlets? And what about films? What 
are some good ones, and where can we get them? How 
can we use them in our programs? Can radio or television 
be of help to us? 

We don’t have much trouble getting people to join our 
parent education groups, but at every meeting a few 
talkative members seem to hold the center of the stage. 
How can we make sure that everyone has a chance to take 
part in the discussions? 

Many of us lack confidence. We feel unsure and uneasy 
because we don’t know all the answers to the problems 
of bringing up children. How can we be good ciscussion 
leaders when we ourselves don't know enough about child 
development and child guidance? 

How can we get professional people to help us out with 
problems that are too specialized and technical for us? 

We feel that we're not reaching enough people. What 
can we do to arouse interest in our parent education 
groups? How can we attract those who need that educa- 
tion most? And how can we get more principals and 
teachers interested? 


his list is, of course, by no means complete, but 


it does suggest the kinds of questions on which the 
leadership taining workshops were based. Certainly 


no one can deny that they are down-to-earth prob- 
lems, calling for down-to-earth solutions. 
The workshop does not—and should not—ofler 


ready-made answers. It has no formulas to hand out. 
But it does offer people a method of approaching 
their parent-child problems with understanding and 
also a method of working together as a group toward 
common ends. Further, it offers the guidance olf 
specialists who have a broad background of knowl- 
edge. And it offers abundant practice in its own ways 
of group learning. 
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Why were these parent education leadership train- 
ing programs successful? For two reasons: First, be- 
cause the need for them was so great and so urgent 
that failure was well-nigh impossible; second, be- 
cause these workshops embodied most of the essential 
elements of this technique of group learning. Each 
workshop was planned to help members with the 
problems they brought to it. The program was based 
on their questions, their needs, their interests. Every- 
one, whatever his experience or lack of it, had a 
chance to take an active part and to feel the worth 
of his contribution. 

The members saw and examined a variety of ma- 
terials useful for study and discussion—all the way 
from books and pamphlets to films, slides, and other 
audio-visual aids. They also devoted special attention 
to demonstrating the use of the study-discussion pro- 
grams in the National Parent-Teacher. During the 
course of the general and group meetings, members 
discussed these materials and how they could be used 
to best advantage. 

The workshops did not concentrate exclusively 
either on the subject matter of a certain field (the 
what and the wily) or on methods (the how) but on 
both. In the discussions the program did make use 
of a wide range of techniques—dramatizations, panels, 
symposiums, Discussion 66, among others. Thus par- 
ticipants learned these techniques not merely by talk- 
ing and reading about them but by actually working 
with them. 


Time and Time Savers 


How long should a workshop last? The leadership 
training programs yielded no single answer to this 
question. It depends on many considerations—among 
others, the size of the workshop, the time and money 
members have at their disposal, and the distance they 
have to travel to get to the meeting. 

For a workshop serving a broad region, the parent 
education consultants found that four or five days 
were about the minimum length of time in which 
good results could be expected. When people come 
from many different areas it often takes a while to 
get to know one another and weld themselves into 
working groups. State-wide workshops, on the other 
hand, could be shorter—usually about three days—al- 
though they gained immeasurably if the meetings 
were continued through a fourth day. 

Some state congresses have scheduled leadership 
training workshops of two and a half days, but a 
curtailment of even half a day seems to crowd the 
calendar uncomfortably. A one-day state workshop 
is obviously pretty limited and usually is not even 
called a workshop, but within a smaller geographical 
area a day-long county or district or council meeting 
can serve a usetul purpose. Moreover, it’s often pos- 
sible to follow up such a session with another meet- 
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ing a few weeks or months later. In fact, some work- 
shops have met at intervals throughout the year for 
half-day or all-day sessions. 

The longer the workshop, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for the group to develop its own steering 
committee and get actual practice in planning. Even 
so, the best workshops are those in which leaders 
make the most careful preparation and in which the 
participants themselves receive in advance helpful 
resource materials with which they can become fa- 
instance, 
everybody should be informed about what a work- 


miliar before the workshop opens. For 


shop is. People frequently have the notion that it is 
vaguely like a convention or a summer institute. 
Such mistaken impressions may be corrected by mail- 
ing prospective members a brief mimeographed de- 
scription of the workshop way ol learning. 

It’s often possible also for the leaders to get some 
idea of the problems participants will want to work 
on. Questionnaires asking for this information may 
be sent out, or it may be obtained through local 
P.T.A. presidents. 

The questions gleaned in this fashion, however, 
should be used with caution—merely as indications 
of the scope of the workshop, not as substitutes for 
the real problem census that takes place at the open- 
ing session. This oral census is likely to give a more 
nearly complete and accurate picture of needs, since 
some members of the workshop who might have been 
reluctant to put their problems on paper will discuss 
them much more readily on the spot. 

The National Congress parent education consul- 
tants found, too, that questions sent in by members 
ahead of time may differ substantially from those that 
emerge from the small group meetings during the 
course of the workshop. Somehow as people get to- 
gether and bring their problems to the surface, they 
see their work in a different light and become aware 
of other problems heretofore unrecognized 

Ihe resource materials to be displayed and demon- 
strated at the workshop can likewise be collected 
well in advance. Members themselves may be asked 
to bring books and other materials that they have 
found helpful. And of course arrangements for film 


showings should always be made beforehand. 


Aims and Accomplishments 


The parent education leadership training work- 
shops had the twofold aim of conveying knowledge 
about the principles of child development and of 
giving members practice in methods of discussion, 
Then, too, a workshop should kindle enthusiasm, 
make its participamts eager to share with others what 
they themselves find useful and stimulating. For 
every workshop is based on the idea that members 
will feel a moral obligation to put to work “back 
home” what they have learned during the sessions. 
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The P.T.A. 


education workshops were constantly encouraged to 





members who attended the parent 














form parent education groups in their own associa- 











tions. They were urged to hold local leadership train- 





ing programs in their communities and on a larger 





scale too. In fact one aim of these workshops was to 





discover places where such programs might be de- 






veloped within the area served by the workshop. 






They were also urged to use what they had learned— 





not only in discussion groups but in general P.T.A. 






meetings and committee meetings. 






The zeal that brought these lay leaders to the 
workshops was intensified immeasurably by their 







workshop experience. It inspired, even propelled, 






them to put their new skills and new ideas to work. 
Most of them acknowledged that they had a broader 
and deeper understanding of themselves as well as 
an increased ability to work effectively with other 
persons on problems of mutual interest. We have no 










figures to show just how many parent education 





groups were formed and cgaducted by the workshop 






members. But we do know that, as a result of the 







workshops, a vigorous start has been made toward 





meeting the urgent need for trained leaders. 






The hundreds of comments sent in by workshop 






participants over the five-year period confirmed again 






and again the age-old truth that as one grows in 





competence he also grows in confidence. Even alter 






five short days these men and women felt that they 





knew better how to go ahead with the job they 





wanted so much to do—and do well. They did not 





think they knew everything. On the contrary, they 





saw how much more there was to learn. But having 





been introduced to a wealth of resources, they knew 





where to go for information and guidance. 





This is the kind of confidence that comes when one 





takes part in an active, democratic process of group 
learning. A well-conducted workshop is such a proc- 
ess. Only in a democracy could the workshop idea 
have been conceived. Only in a democracy could it 
flourish. And in parent education leadership train- 
ing it has reached new heights of effectiveness. 
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Ellis Lucia 


There’s drama, swift-moving and terrible, in the forest fire 

that turns verdure into desolation and wealth to ashes. 
There’s drama, too, of a different sort, in the slow and 
laborious reclamation of huge tracts of burned-over 
timberland. The cast of characters? Boys and girls from Oregon's 
schools, who will never forget what they've learned about 


conserving their nation’s resources in the wastes of the 


Tillamook hills. 


<i. 
© Ellis Lucia 
One twelve-year-old lad, Merlin 
Brown, tries working by himself. 


HAGER youngsters, five hundred strong, spilled from 
the fleet of big yellow school buses. Slacks, pedal 
pushers, jeans, and heavy shoes replaced the usual 
classroom attire, for this was to be a day of “rough 
ing it’ amid the ghostly snags and blackened timbers 
of the largest forest-desert in the Western Hemis 
phere, Oregon's vast Tillamook Burn. 

Whooping and chattering excitedly, eighth-grade 
boys and girls from some fifteen Tillamook elemen- 
tary schools swarmed over the temporary camp set 
up near Jordan Creek for this annual tree-planting 
expedition. Teachers and parents, also in outdoor 
clothes, were on hand, too, to help reclaim a forest. 

State foresters were ready for them. The enthusi- 
astic young volunteers were quickly organized into 
platoons of ten or twelve members each, with a for- 
estry man or logger in charge. Bundles of tiny fir 
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A 
Youth 7” 


Plants the 
Tillamook 
Burn 


seedlings, wrapped to keep the roots moist, were 
passed out to each pair of workers, along with a 
“hodag” planting tool, the likes of which many of 
the pupils had never seen before. Thus armed, the 
crews of tree planters struck out for sections of the 
massive forest devastation assigned to them. 

The spirited young people were anxious to get 
going. For two days they had been held back by 
heavy rainfall. Now the sun was shining, but they 
were momentarily restrained from going about their 
task helter-skelter by their forestry leader, who was 
to show them some tricks of the trade. 

“There's more to planting these seedlings than 
just sticking them in the ground any old way,” he 
told the youngsters. 

They watched attentively while he demonstrated 
the correct way to sink the hodag in the ground, 
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how to set the tiny seedlings tenderly into the soil, 
and how to press the earth about the fir with one’s 
foot to eliminate any air pockets, which would starve 
the tree to death. 

The briefing over, the youngsters set about plant- 
ing their trees from the bundles of one hundred 
seedlings given them. Working in teams of two, they 
placed the trees in rows about eight feet apart. They 
scrambled over charred logs, between jagged black 
snags, and pressed through heavy brambles and vine 
maple brush. They got mud on their knees and shoes 
and perhaps a few scratches on legs and arms, but 
they loved every minute of it. 

Though they were mostly on their own, there 
wasn't any horseplay or wasting of little trees. On- 
lookers could readily see the youngsters were plenty 
serious about the project. When one section was 
completed, a platoon would close ranks and go back 
to camp for more trees and another assignment. At 
noon they took time out to relax, if it could be called 
that, and to explore their lunch boxes. Then they hit 
the trails again, working up steep hillsides to place 
seedlings on the higher levels. 

“Look at that bunch,” a forester said, pointing 
upward. “They remember the section they didn't 
quite finish last year, and they're going back to com- 
plete the job.” 

High on a hillside, a freckle-laced young man sank 
his hodag once again and commented with a sigh 
“Gee, this gets to be work after a while.” 

“That's no lie,” agreed his partner. “Say, isn’t this 
where we were last year?” 

“Sure,” grinned the first boy. “It’s our own forest.” 

A dark-haired girl took her co-worker by the hand. 
“Come on. I want to show you something.” She 
chmbed to the black remains of a ence mighty fir 
iree. Squatting down, she dug carefully in the dry 
fern, then smiled in satisfaction and pointed to a 
tiny green shoot. “See? That's one I planted last year. 
It's my very own pet. I remember because of this 
stump. Jeepers, how it’s grown in just a year!” 


The Great Restoration 

These youngsters know what they're talking about. 
Pupils of Tillamook County and young Oregonians 
from elsewhere in the northwestern part of the state 
have good reason to claim portions of the Tillamook 
Burn country as their own. Through the combined 
efforts of the state forestry department, timber opera- 
tors, 4-H clubs, public school officials, and civic- 
minded citizens, special tracts have been set aside 
where these young people may participate in the 
largest forest rehabilitation effort ever attempted by 
man. This is the overwhelming task of turning the 
three hundred thousand parched acres green again. 
These special youth forests are along the heavily 
traveled Wilson River and Sunset highways between 
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Tillamook school children hard at work planting trees 


Portland and the Oregon coast. The young planters 
may thus watch their trees grow throughout their 


lives. Perhaps some day the girl who so proudly 


showed her chum a tiny seedling beside a_ black 
stump may take her own children to that same spot, 
to show them the tree Mother planted in her grade 
school days. 

The Tillamook County school project is the larg: 
est single field day of a rapidly developing forestry 
program in Oregon's public schools. For ‘Tillamook 
young people the venture has special significance, as 
the great Burn is in their own back yard. They are 
too young to remember the original disaster, just 
twenty years ago, when a man-caused forest fire “blew 
up” with the ferocity of an atomic bomb. But they've 
heard their parents talk about it, about how that 
great fire spread ashes a foot thick over their country. 
Its smoke so blotted out the sun that chickens went 
to roost at midday. Ashes fell on ships five hundred 
miles out to sea, while the smoke was visible a thou- 
sand miles away. Twelve and a half billion board 
feet of what was considered some of the world’s 
finest remaining virgin timber were destroyed. 

The youngsters don’t remember the original fire, 
but they do recall others nearly as devastating. The 


sprawling Burn is believed by loggers to be “jinxed,” 
for it has caught fire anew every six years with weird 
regularity. The eighth-graders easily remember the 
last two holocausts in 1945 and 1951. 

Kelore the end of World War II the public de- 
manded that something be done to restore the Tilla 
mook Burn to productivity. It was a steep, rugged 
land, good for nothing but growing trees. At last the 
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people of Oregon voted ten and a half million dol- 
lars to finance a large-scale reforestation program, 
turning the Burn into a gigantic forest laboratory by 
serial seeding and slow hand-planting over a fifteen- 
year period. This effort is now entering its fifth year. 
\t about the same time private lumber operators 
and state foresters agreed on a joint program for 
beautifying the two major highways that traverse 
the Burn. Labor was still short, so high school plant- 
ers were hired. Thus began a trend toward what was 
to become an important phase of the rehabilitation 
eflort—participation by youth. 

In the spring of 1952 the forty-acre section set 
aside for the Tillamook schools was formally dedi- 
cated as the Orville R. Miller Memorial Forest, 
named for the late lumberman who had been tireless 
in his efforts to rehabilitate the Burn. The dedica- 
tion address was given by Douglas McKay, then gov- 
ernor of Oregon and now Secretary of the Interior, 
lor whom reforesting the Burn—with youth partici- 
pation—was a pet project. That day more than five 
hundred school children set out thirty-five thousand 
Douglas fir seedlings. Last spring they planted an- 
other thirty thousand, just about completing work 
on that particular area. This year, as they tackle a 
new section, more seventh-graders will be taking 
part, boosting the planting crew to eight hundred. 

The Portland public schools, about fifty miles east 
of the Burn, also have a program in full swing, with 
a slightly different twist from Tillamook County. In 
Portland, high school students supervise the graders. 
With the high school students it’s an extracurricular 
activity. They've devoted many week ends and holi- 
days to the project. In the grades it becomes part of 
the curriculum in the study of conservation. 

\ student planning committee composed of dele- 
gates trom the nine Portland high schools works out 
details of the tree-planting expedition. Funds are 
raised to defray some four thousand dollars in trans- 
portation costs through parent-teacher groups, civic 
clubs, and community-minded citizens. By next year, 
says Donald Stotler, supervisor of science in the 
school system, who is adviser of the project, it is 
hoped to have the program under the sponsorship of 
some adult group in all the high schools. At present 
the Dads’ Club is backing the venture in each of two 
high schools, Izaak Walton leagues are active in some 
of the other schools. 

Students do their own planning, however. Their 
joint committee decided to maintain separate plots 
in the same general area, so that each school would 
be responsible for its own acreage. They also came 
up with the suggestion that students serve as super- 
visors for the planting done by sixth-, seventh-, and 
eighth-graders. Forest Park, an actual forest within 
the Portland city limits, is used as a “boot camp” for 
training all the young forestry aspirants. 

“The high school students are finding the leader- 
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ship experience supervising the grade-school pupils 
extremely valuable and are demanding more of it 
next year,” Stotler reported. “I believe it’s unique 
just about anywhere. They arrange for the planting 
date, talk to the graders in their classes, organize the 
transportation, and direct the field work. The grade 
and high school kids are trying to impress each 
other, so it works out rather well. Actually, often the 
graders know more about conservation than their 
high school ‘teachers,’ because they’ve studied it in 
the classrooms.” 


Contributions Small, Benefits Immense 


The idea of young people helping to restore de- 
pleted forest areas is not new. What is new in the 
Tillamook Burn attempt is its scope. A pioneer proj- 
ect in Oregon schools is that of the Forestry Club of 
Grant's Pass High School in the southern part of the 
state, where an annual trek is made into the woods. 
Each year also, at Reedsport on the Oregon coast, 
students plant trees in the Smith River Burn with 
something of a traditional field day. In neighboring 
Washington, the nation’s other leading timber-pro- 
ducing state, tree-planting projects on both public 
and private lands are now a regular part of the yearly 
program in such school systems as Seattle, Tacoma, 
Aberdeen, and Elma. It is estimated that some 
twenty thousand youngsters are now engaged in this 
work in the Northwest. 

Ot course, the full benefit of a program such as 
that in the Tillamook Burn cannot be evaluated. 
The plots planted by students are but tokens com- 
pared with the vast magnitude of the Burn. How- 
ever, about 75 per cent of the seedlings do survive, 
and foresters look upon every growing new tree as 
being so much t» the good. Far more important is 
what the students learn about the outdoors and for- 
estry problems. Teachers find the activity “a natural” 
for classroom work. What's more, young people are 
given an opportunity for practical application of the 
term “community service.” And finally, they find out 
at first hand what terrible havoc can be wrought 
from carelessness with fire in the woods. 

Most of these present-day boys and girls will never 
see the full benefits of their labors. But each time they 
drive through the sorry timber areas of which the 
Tillamook Burn is the granddaddy, they can gaze 
upon the rich green beauty of a growing forest they 
helped plant. It provides them with a living symbol 
of the importance of conservation, good timber man- 
agement, and keeping America green. 





During his ten years as newspaper editor in Ore- 
gon, Ellis Lucia made a special “beat” of the Tilla- 
mook Burn, covering the 1945 and 1951 fires as well 
as the subsequent reforestation program. Mr. Lucia 
is now a free-lance writer whose articles have ap- 
peared in many magazines and newspapers. 
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Tue Minp Ative. By Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. New 
York: Norton, 1954. $3.75- 


Two questions form the core of this book: What is men- 
tal health? What can be done to encourage it? The first 
question, say Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet, can be answered 
more completely now than ever before. Thousands have 
been treated for mental illness. As many of these thou- 
sands have traveled the road to recovery, trained and sen- 
sitive therapists have recorded changes in their patients’ 
feelings and behavior. These records afford evidence hith- 
erto lacking on the nature of mental health. And from the 
findings, the Overstreets have drawn a composite picture 
of the mentally healthy person. 

To answer the second question—what can be done to en- 
courage mental health—the authors survey the influences 
that affect personality, influences extending from the home 
and school and the nurture of children to the management 
of national and international affairs. Throughout the sur- 
vey the Overstreets show how these influences can under- 
mine or support’ mental health. 

If one chapter above others could be singled out for its 
forcefulness and pertinence, that choice might be “The 
Indispensable Emotion.” Here these distinguished writers 
describe a goal that men everywhere might well pursue. 
They also point to signs that the taboo-ridden path to 
this goal is clearing, that men are moving toward it more 
freely now than in the past. As these signs become stronger 
and more numerous the world may feel the impact of 
more and more minds alive, 

To read this book is a human experience that cannot 
fail to make us more alive. It has all the qualities we have 
come to expect of the Overstreets. It is always lucid, sym- 
pathetic, penetrating. Our country’s leading adult educa- 
tors, the Overstreets know what to cull from the vast store 
of human knowledge and how to stockpile it for the last 
ing benefit of the reader. They are not psychiatrists; they 
are not clinical psychologists. Yet they are the most elo- 
quent interpreters of those fields that we have. Few others 
can reach their readers and awaken their potentialities as 
these writers can. With their rich gifts of expression they 
find words to release the thoughts that are imprisoned 
within us. For that reason alone the book has a strong ther- 
apeutic value. Every person who seeks a promising pathway 
to emotional well-being owes it to himself to read The 
Mind Alive. 


Wuat To Do with Your PrescHoo.ier. By Lillian and 
Godfrey Frankel. New York: Sterling, 1953. $2.00. 


Here is a treasure trove of fun for youngsters, fun that 
puts young muscles into action and gives young minds a 
chance to stretch. There are dozens of ideas for the parents 
of young children, and not one calls for lavish or expensive 
equipment. Often the only essential is an outlay of imagi- 
nation. For example, a simple search for familiar shapes 
in the clouds can delight a young child. 

The authors have ideas too for short excursions to the 
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store, to the zoo, and to the fire hall. They have sugges 
tions for special days—hot summer days, rainy days, winter 
days, and sick-abed days. In households where this book is 
within reach, there will always be many exciting answers 
to youngsters who plead, “What can I do?” 


Cuicpren Are Artists. By Daniel M. Mendelowitz. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1953. $3.00. 


“How can I help my child in his art work?” This book 
is the author’s answer to the many parents who have asked 
him this question. Himself an artist and a professor of 
art and education, he has not written a guide on the 
grooming of professional artists. Instead he shows parents 
and teachers how to help children grow, through art, 
toward well-balanced adulthood. 

Starting with the scribbles of the very young child, Mr. 
Mendelowitz tells what can be expected of the art work of 
children and young people at various ages. ‘The paintings 
and drawings and scribblings of each child reflect his ex- 
periences, his ideas, and his feelings about the world as 
he sees it. 

The wise parent, viewing a child's painting, will not ask, 
“What's it supposed to be?” Rather he will say, “Tell me 
about it.”” And he won't urge the young artist to copy the 
work of others. Instead, he will encourage the child to say 
what he has to say in his own fresh way. 

The author suggests art materials suited to the child's 
development and also_takes up the question of what to do 
with the child’s art work. A crushing sense of frustration 
can weigh on the youngster whose paintings and sketches 
accumulate unseen, unused, uncommented on, The many 
practical suggestions for meeting this problem promise 
growth for the artist as well as an increasing art con- 
sciousness for the community. 

Mr. Mendelowitz tells parents and teachers, in effect, 
that art is closely interwoven with life and growth—a truth 
that will strike the reader who leafs through the more 
than sixty illustrations of children’s work included here. 


Narcotics AND YoutH. By Hubert S. Howe, M.D. Brook 
Foundation, West Orange, New Jersey. 50 cents. 


Drug addiction is not new. What is new about this 
ancient ill is the large number of youthful victims it has 
claimed since World War II. There is evidence, also, that 
these victims are not drawn solely or even largely from 
the ranks of youths who are maladjusted, delinquent, and 
underprivileged. 

Why do young people become addicts? What drugs do 
they take? How do the drugs affect them? What can be 
done to protect youth from addiction? These are some of 
the questions discussed in this pamphlet. 

Dr. Howe is especially well qualified to write on the 
subject of narcotics, for he is a physician and a member of 
the New York City Welfare and Health Council. At pres 
ent he is serving on the Council’s Committee on the Use 
olf Narcotics Among Teen-age Youth. 
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Aetion Program 


What Do We Want 





of Our Schools? 


Herold C. Hunt 


Eliot Professor of Education, Harvard University 


“THE DIVISION of present-day society into pressure 
groups, each with its own idea of the attitudes and 
beliefs that the school should develop in the child, is 
responsible for the growing controversy over the put 
poses, content, and methods of modern education.” 

So declared a well-known speaker recently at a 
state P.T.A. convention. And who among us las not 
been made aware of that controversy? We can hardly 
pick up a newspaper, magazine, or book without 
reading something about it. We hear it discussed on 
radio and television. And all these discussions undei 
line the need not only tor a better understanding of 
the purposes and functions of the schools but tor 
programs of education that will better prepare young 
people to live in the complex world of today. The 
present epidemic of criticism, stemming largely trom 
a tailure to comprehend the role of the school and 
the magnitude of its task, suggests the timeliness ol 
the National Congress Action Program for Better 
Homes, Better Schools, and Better Communities. 

Let's not forget our history. Our early New Eng 
land forefathers, you recall, lost little time establish 
ing schools in their setthkements. Once homes and 
churches had been built, they immediately took 
thought for the education of their children. 

In tact, history tells us that school attendance was 
compulsory more than three hundred years ago. In 
those days the chief emphasis in the elementary 
school was on overcoming illiteracy. The purpose ol 
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the secondary school was to prepare students for col- 
lege, and college in its turn trained for the proles- 
sions of law, medicine, and the ministry. 

Phe schools were close to the people in those times. 
Agreement on the goals of education was quickly ar- 
rived at in a rural society where the satisfaction of 
human needs was of first importance. At the annual 
town meetings educational goals and policies were 
discussed freely. And the teachers’ practice of “board- 
ing around” created a home-school relationship that 
was direct, if at times difhcult and restraining! 

Today the situation is vastly different. Frederick 
Lewis Allen describes what has happened as “the big 
change” in his book of that tithe. He points out that 
now most of our people live in cities, that our age is 
one of mechanization, that practically all children of 
elementary school age are in school, that more than 


“Promote understanding of the purposes and 
functions of the schools. . . . Help build cur- 
riculums that will prepare young people to 
live in the complex world of today.”—From the 
Action Program of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 
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5 per cent of girls and boys of high school age are 
attending secondary schools, and that more than two 
and a quarter million of our young people are en- 
rolled in colleges and universities. 

Education, therefore, is actively engaging some 20 
per cent of the American people. With more and 
more leisure time for adults and with all signs point 
ing to the growing importance of education, there is 
little wonder that it draws so much discussion. What 
still needs to be done, however, is to channel all this 
thought, energy, and concern into purposetul activi- 
uies that will strengthen our educational program. 


Twofold Task 


What is it that we expect of our schools today? 
What kind ef education do we want for our girls and 
boys? ‘These questions must be asked and answered 
within the framework of the social, economic, and 
political pattern in which we live. We Americans, 
more than 160,000,000 of us, are bound together in 
a federal union, a republic, where values are placed 
on both the individual and the society of which he is 
a part. Our concern, then, is twofold. We want su 
perior individuals and competent citizens. This must 
be the end and aim of our educational enterprise. 

No one person or group of persons, no agency or 
institution is privileged or authorized to speak for the 
purposes, objectives, and goals of education. Hence 


we have reached no common agreement as to the 
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method by which the superior individual and the 
competent citizen is to be trained. Education, it must 
be remembered, is as old as man, and the schools 
have advanced with civilization, The American peo 
ple have attached great importance to their educa 
tional institutions as a means of realizing the way of 
life they have from time to time deemed best. 

Because today we are placing emphasis on the su 
perior individual and the competent citizen, the Edu 
cational Policies Commission's fourfold statement of 
objectives seems fitting and appropriate. ‘This able 
and representative group expects our schools to give 
each person training and preparation that will lead 
to his self-realization his economic efficiency, a con 
cern for human relationships, and the practice of 
cic responsibility. One of our nation’s largest 
school systems has stated these goals more specifi 
ally. Its educational program, organized around “func 
tions of living,” seeks to give each pupil proficiency 
in practicing American citizenship, using the tools 
of communication, developing economic competency, 
improving family living, building human relation 
ships, protecting life and health, enjoying whole 
some leisure, satisfying spiritual and esthetic needs, 
and meeting vocational responsibilities, 

Or, putting it in another way, we might say that 
any good school program must start with certain 


concerns that are common to everyone: health, the 


relation of learning to use, the development of group 
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consciousness, the importance of individuality, and 
the development of an appreciation of values. 

Yet no matter how we state what we want our 
schools to do, one fact remains: As our society now 
operates within our concept of government, the test 
of the educative process is to be found in the train- 
ing and development of the superior individual and 
the competent citizen. Clearly this task is too great 
lor any one agency. The school must have the help 
of the home, the church, the community, and all 
agencies interested in youth. 

Here is where the partnership made meaningful 
through active participation in the parent-teacher 
association brings a vitality and a purpose to its 
membership. Only through working together can we 
reach an agreement on how school, home, church, 
and community may support one another in their 
efforts to serve youth. There is no more thrilling and 
satislying adventure than building a philosophy of 
education to meet the needs of our young people; 
enumerating goals and objectives; and establishing 
an educational program, adequately supported, to 
put that philosophy into effect. 

This undertaking might stem from the board of 
education, the local teachers’ organization, the par- 
ent-teacher association, or any other interested group, 
However initiated, it must bring together all forces 
concerned with education, so that out of such ac- 
tivity may come not only an effective program but 
one that will receive necessary endorsement and sup- 
port. Meeting the needs of all the children of all the 
people must be the impelling motive. And basic to 
participation must be a spirit and purpose which 
recognize that “what the wisest and best parent wants 
lor his child, that must the whole community want 
and have tor all its children.” 


Out of Many—A Oneness 


The education of the superior individual and the 
education of the competent citizen are but different 
parts of an essential whole. As parents and as teach- 
ers we must realize that the quality of living for our 
children tomorrow depends upon the competence 
and the qualities they bring to the task of building 
their lives today. And as they build their lives, they 
will fashion tomorrow's world as well. This aware 
ness should make imperative our responsibility, oun 
obligation to strengthen the schools, that they may 
serve better. 

Not to be anticipated or desired, however, is a 
pattern of uniformity throughout the nation’s 
schools. Such a program would deny both individual 
and local needs. What may be expected to result 
from our cooperative undertaking is a oneness, a 
solidarity, a unity. Only thus can we draw to this 
basic institution, created for the purpose of preserv- 
ing and advancing our way of life, the strength and 
resources so necessary to fulfill its function, 
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A GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION 


rtinent Points 


1. In the early history of this country, school goals were 
quite clear-cut. What was the purpose of the elementary 
school? The high school? The college? In those years ques- 
tions about the curriculum and home-school matters were 
likely to be readily settled. What conditions made this 
state of affairs possible? 


2. Today school problems are stimulating a great deal 
of spirited discussion throughout the country—more so 
than ever before. What are some of the reasons for this 
“big change”? A good deal of the negative criticism leveled 
against the schools is coming from well-intentioned per 
sons and groups. What can we of the P.T.A. do to correct 
whatever misinformation they may possess? What can we 
do to redirect their interest in education into channels of 
constructive, rather than destructive, effort? 


3. The author points out that in this country “no one 
person or group of persons, no agency or institution is 
privileged or authorized to speak for the purposes, objec 
tives, and goals of education.” Rather these are the con 
cern of many persons, many groups. Why is the P.T.A. 
unique among these groups? In what ways does the P.T.A. 
help to shape school aims and policies? 

4. What are the goals of the school as stated by the Edu 
cational Policies Commission? What has one large school 
system, mentioned in’ the article, set up as its goals? 


One section of the Action Program urges members to 
“utilize all channels available for P.T.A. publicity to in 
form the public about the aims, objectives, and content of 
the curriculum and to keep the public abreast of new cur 
riculum developments.” Try using the brainstorming tech- 
nique to get suggestions from members on what more your 
P.T.A. might do to carry out this recommendation. 

Since individuals and communities differ in their educa- 
tional needs, it is desirable that school programs take these 
differences into account. In an informal discussion, list 
several school objectives that you think best mect the 
needs of your community. 

Every year a large number of boys and girls leave school 
before they have received their diplomas. If this is a prob- 
lem in your school, your P.T.A. might arrange a panel 
discussion of dropouts. Include on your panel someone 
from the school staff familiar with the problem, perhaps a 
counselor or a vocational adviser. Include also some pupils 
who lett high school before graduation. This panel might 
be the first of a series of steps by which to discover how 
the school program might be better adapted to the needs 
of potential dropouts. 

\s the work day grows shorter, adults have more time 
for learning, for growing. Find out what your school sys 
tem offers adults who want to use their leisure time con 
structively. You might ask a member of the school staff to 
talk to your PLT.A. about opportunities for adult educa 
tion. Or a small committee might survey your community's 
adult education programs and report its findings to your 
P.L.A. After the report has been discussed, members ol 
your P.TLA. who are attending adult education classes 
might describe their experiences briefly. 

The Action Program suggests that P.T.A.’s encourage 
purposelul teamwork between school and industry.”” Ask 
your principal or superintendent and several business and 
civic leaders to discuss the possibilities tor such teamwork. 
This discussion can take the form either of a symposium on 
a round table. 


The National Education Association film, What Greater 
Gift, though designed tor teacher recruitment programs, 
does an excellent job of showing the development of mod 
ern education, You may wish to use it on this program, 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A MUSEUM 


HE MUSEUM is a unique educational institution because 
it deals with real objects—whether they are ancient glass 
bottles, a collection of historic dolls, or twentieth-century 
sculpture. Photographs and films can never take the place 
of reality itself. To a child who has never eaten an apple 
all descriptions are as nothing compared to his first bite 
of a bright red McIntosh! 

A child’s first visit to a museum opens up a new world, 
The five-vear-old who has collected some stones from his 
back yard in a grubby paper bag discovers a vast collec: 
tion of rocks and minerals, all named, well displayed, and 
well lighted. The third-grader who has studied about 
American Indians beholds the life-sized figure of a Sioux, 
wearing decorated buckskin and a headdress of cagle 
feathers. 


Education Unlimited 


Newark, New Jersey, has a fine museum, and for several 
years now the Essex County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations has worked successfully to make known its 
resources and extend its use. PL T.A. members were them- 
selves introduced to this community treasure house back 
in 1951 when council ofhcers, local presidents, and pro 
gram and parent education chairmen were invited to a 
behind-the-scenes guided tour of the building. Fascinated, 
they saw the Roman household articles so enjoyed by 
seventh- graders studying ancient civilizations. They saw 


© Courtesy of The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 


Robert Reid of the Newark Museum staff is talking about 
turtles to a small group of enthralled children. 
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snakes and box turtles in the Junior Museum. And some 
of them learned for the first time about the museum's 
lending department, a collection of more than ten thou 
sand three-dimensional objects available to schools and 
other educational institutions. 

Shortly afterward the Essex County Council suggested 
that a member of the museum staff serve as its visual aids 
chairman. Since that time the museum and the P.T.A, 
have worked closely together to their mutual benefit. 
Many P.T.A. gatherings have met there. Museum staff 
members have spoken at P.T.A. meetings and have taken 
part in various panel discussions. During vacation periods 
the museum offers a series of special planetarium perform 
ances for P.T.A. families—a project enthusiastically sup 
ported by the council's chairman of home and family life. 


Borrowers Welcome 


Phe museum's lending collection has provided still an- 
other opportunity for Cooperation, Its several thousand 
items throw light on the lives and customs of people all 
over the world. A scaie model of an Elizabethan theater 
is used in the study of Shakespeare, Pupils learning about 
musical instruments can examine two strange ones-—an 
African zanze and a voodoo drum trom Haiti. And all 
sorts of utensils trom carly American homes can make 
Colonial days come alive, 

Peachers may order whatever objects they need. Within 
the city they are delivered by truck to the various schools, 
but out-ol-town borrowers must arrange for their own 
transportation, This used to be a problem, but now the 
PLLA. has organized a service. Every two weeks two 
parent-teacher members call at the museum to collect ma 
terial for the out-ol-town teachers and return the previous 
loan. Teachers, pupils, and museum benefit trom this 
P.L.A. activity, one of many that have helped to enrich 
and enlarge children’s educational experiences. 

How subtly this process takes place was brought home 
to me one evening, when our five-year-old looked at his 
dinner plate and asked, “Is this pottery?” Dumfounded, I 
answered, “Where did you learn about pottery?” “You 
know—at the museum, The man was making it on a 
wheel.” 

Yet when Eric had viewed that demonstration five 
months earlier, it had seemingly made no impression. One 
never knows what knowledge, what adventure for the 
mind may come from a visit to a museum. 

MARGARET P, WERBER 
Supervisor, Education Department, Newark Museum, and 
Chairman of Visual Aids, Essex County Council 
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(Continued from page 9) 

It is within the parent's right to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the content of any textbook or to review 
it in adult study groups. School ofhcials usually welcome 
such a review because it can increase parents’ understand 
ing of school goals and methods of reaching them. But 
remember that a textbook is intended to be read slowly, 
in small installments, over a semester or school years No 
one can expect to make an intelligent appraisal of a text- 
book by skimming it or by reading it as one would read 
a novel. 


Can textbooks be subversive? 


Textbooks are written by teachers; edited by former 
teachers; reviewed, analyzed, and selected by committees 
of teachers; and used by teachers. A person can believe 
that textbooks are subversive only if he can believe that 
\merican public school teachers as a group are subversive 

that is, members of a giant conspiracy to “undermine 
the morals, allegiance, and faith” of school children, 
(Those quoted words are taken from the definition of 
subvert in Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary.) 

The textbook business is highly competitive. To stay in 
business, the publisher must make a profit. His only hope 
of doing so is to publish books that will be acceptable 
to teachers and find a large national market. His editors 
and authors must produce books that are designed from 
the start to conform to widely accepted courses of study. 
Finally, the textbooks which a school system uses have been 
chosen by committees of teachers from among a broad and 
varied offering of books competing for the market. 

There are few, if any, other forms of printed material 
that are more rigorously analyzed and screened than the 
\merican textbook. At every point along the line of pro- 
duction and distribution there are innumerable safe- 
guards against the use of the textbook medium for un- 
dermining the “morals, faith, and allegiance of children.” 
Charges of subversion in textbooks seem to have been 
based largely on isolated controversial statements that did 
not happen to be in accord with some critic’s thinking. 
Rarely are such charges the result of a careful reading, 
study, and weighing of the intent and objectives of the 
book as a whole. 

That textbooks are far from perfect no one would deny. 
Undoubtedly they do contain some foolish, inconsistent, 
and inaccurate statements in spite of all the efforts that 
are made to keep them out. Old editions of textbooks, fur- 
thermore, may well reflect a climate of opinion that is 
very different from that of today, But it is almost impossi- 
ble to conceive that any textbook which is deliberately 
subversive could find general acceptance in our American 
public schools. 


authorities gi 


aterials of ims? ct 


If, despite the thorough safeguards exercised in the 
process of selection, parents and citizens are worried about 
the possibility of subversive materials, the example of 
New York State might well be followed. An old statute 
passed during World War I was revived after certain gen- 
eral accusations had been made by a few laymen’s or- 
ganizations. In March 1952, the state commissioner of 
education, Lewis A. Wilson, appointed two outstanding 
laymen to sit with him as a committee to receive and 
examine specific written complaints about textbooks. Al- 
though the action was widely publicized, up to December 
1954 not a single documented complaint of subversive text 
material had been submitted. 
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If the answer to this question were “yes,” then the 
authors and publishers of such books would be guilty of 
stupidly risking their positions, their personal welfare, and 
their business interests. As indicated earlier, the authors 
of our American textbooks are almost invariably teachers 
in schools and colleges. If any such author wrote a text- 
book that could be fairly said to aim toward subverting 
our form of government, he would lose the time and money 
he had invested in the book and would contribute to the 
ruin of the publisher. Textbook authors and publishers 
alike depend for their very existence on the great na- 
tional market that is offered by the schools of the United 
States. . 

The educational standards of our schools are so high 
and the competition in the textbook business so keen that 
an inferior book seldom lasts long. And a book with any 
elements of danger in it, even if not subversive, would 
never get by the screening committees of educators that 
review textbooks so carefully. 

If any fascist, Communist, or other totalitarian system 
of government should ever be established here, textbook 
authors and publishers would be the first to be ruined. 
Why? Because the dictators would immediately seize con- 
trol of textbooks in order to indoctrinate the children. 
That has happened elsewhere. 


Some say yes and some say no. 

“Materials of instruction,” says Connecticut’s commis- 
sioner of education, F. E. Engleman, “should be selected 
by those who know them and know the purposes and 
specific objectives desired in a given district. . . . Al- 
though Connecticut for a hundred years has given much 
authority to the State Board of Education (a group of 
independent laymen), this board has found it advisable 
to delegate responsibilities to the local towns in such mat- 
ters as the selection of instructional material. This has 
unquestionably worked well and has permitted and encour- 
aged initiative and management at the local level.” 

A similar opinion is held by Jessie M. Parker, Iowa's 
superintendent of public instruction. She says: “We do not 
have state adoption of textbooks in lowa and have never 
felt the necessity for it. There is no ‘best’ book in any 
subject, but often two or three very good ones. Locality, 
teacher, background, and what a community wants its 
school to do all enter into the choice of textbooks.” 

The Texas Education Agency, that state’s highest edu- 
cational authority, holds a different view: “The state now 
provides practically a complete list of basic texts from the 
pre-primer level through the twelve grades. Under this 
plan it is possible for every child in the state to have at 
least the basic texts. Such was not the case in Texas prior 
to the adoption of the program for supplying textbooks 
at state expense. 

“In addition to basic texts, the state also provides sup- 
plementary readers for the pre-primer through the eighth 
grade. 

“Other teaching materials, too, may be purchased with 
state funds. In all, our experience shows that state adop- 
tion of textbooks is more apt to supply more adequate 
teaching materials than local selection.” 
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Personality an the Making 


BELGE EO QT EAE A Se 


Directed by Ruth Strang 
“Matter for Young Minds” (page 14) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. The article suggests several ways in which we can learn 
about a child’s interests—through his questions, the things 
he collects, his activities, and his demands. What may a 
parent or teacher learn from each of these methods? Give 
examples 

2. Mother is working in the kitchen. Five-year-old 
Jimmy keeps talking to her and wanting answers to his 
questions. Says she, “Jimmy, I'm busy. Don’t bother me 
with your questions now.” What effect might this treat- 
ment have on Jimmy? Would he ask his questions later? 
If not, why not? Might he become discouraged about ask 
ing questions? Might he feel that Mother wasn’t interested 
in them? Is it possible for a mother to answer a child's 
questions when she is busy in the kitchen? How? 


g. Mrs. Smith noticed a change in her five-year-old 
Susan during the weeks that Marian Jones, a cousin, was 
visiting in the home. The two women had not seen each 
other for years and had much to talk about. Susan too 
enjoyed being with Mrs. Jones, who had time during the 
day to devote exclusively to her. At the same time she 
confided less in her mother, and they seemed to be grow 
ing apart. At length Mrs. Smith realized what was hap 
pening to Susan. The child always used to sit in the kitch 
en and talk while her mother was getting dinner. Now it 
was Mrs. Jones who did the same thing. When the visit 
was over, Susan again came in after play to chat with her 
mother, and the old relationship was recaptured. How 
do you think Susan might have felt about missing her 
regular opportunity to ask questions and talk over the 
happenings of the day? 

4. What kind of questions do preschool children often 
ask? Do their questions always mean the same thing to 
them that they do to adults? For example, may some of 
their questions at times mean “Please pay attention to 
me”? What kind of question may, as Bess Goodykoontz 
suggests, mean “Tell me all about this thing’? 

5. What kind of answers do preschool children want? 
How can you tell whether they understand your answers? 

6. Which of the following are the best ways to help 
children become more skillful at asking questions? Give 
reasons for your choices. 

e To say “That's a silly question. You can ask better 
questions than that!” 

e To reword the question in adult language 

e To reword the question in their own language. 

e To encourage them to do their own rewording by say- 
ing, “That's interesting, Jimmy. Can you say it so I'll 
understand a little better just what you mean?” 

e To take time to listen patiently as the child tries to 
explain 

e To work or play with the child in the kitchen, in the 
garden, before the TV, and in other activities in which he 
spontancously asks questions 

e To provide new experiences that will evoke questions 
from the child. 
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Program Suggestions 


\ week or so before the meeting, ask members of the 
group to keep a verbatim record for a few days of the 
questions their children ask and bring these questions to 
the meeting. As the lists are read, classify them according 
to the interests they indicate—interest in animals, in 
brothers and sisters, in other children, in parents, in other 
adults, in what things are made of and how they work, in 
plants, in food, in their own bodies, in pictures, and so 
on. Note how many are “what,” “where,” and “why” 
questions. Note the words and sentence structure used at 
different ages. Discuss certain specific questions in detail 
the situations in which they were asked and what they 
scemed to mean to the child. 


Members might also report a few amusing children's 
questions they have overheard or read—such as the ques 
tions asked by a little boy in the subway who kept wanting 
to know what things were for and finally asked his mother, 
“What's that-old man for?” Or by a four-year-old girl who 
wanted to know where everything was made, “Where are 
shoes made?" 

Mother. In a shoe factory. 

Child. Where are tin cans made? 

Mother. In a can factory. 

Child. Where are kittens made? 


When the mother hesitated, the child herself supplied 
the answer: “In a kitty factory.” 


\ film showing the activities of preschool children such 
as Early Play (11 minutes, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films) or Preschool Adventures (42 minutes, State Uni 
versity of Towa) may be used as a starting point for dis 
cussion of children’s interests as shown by their activities. 
Another excellent film is Answering the Child’s Why (14 
minutes, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films). 
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il. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 
“Matter for Young Minds” (page 14) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Does the story of the boy who wanted to give a test 
to his teacher remind you of some child you know who 
scems to have interests or knowledge in advance of his 
or her years? In what field? How do you explain this? 

2. Have you found a good way of analyzing your own 
child’s current interests, such as the “boy’s pocket” list or 
the list of questions asked in the course of a day? How 
did it work, and what did you find out? Can you trace 
the origin of some of your interests? 

5 What methods have you found useful for helping 
children answer their own questions? Is a collection of 
reference materials useful—such as the World Almanac, 
a children’s encyclopedia, a dictionary, and so on? (Your 
librarian probably can suggest materials that would make 
a good home reference shelf.) 

j. The Phillips family do a great many things together. 
They take cross-country trips, visit national parks, go to 
the state fair, and so on, When Dad can get some time 
off, they simply pack into the car and away they go. 

The Miller family—Father, Mother, ten-year-old Peter, 
and cight-year-old Anne—can’t manage so many outings, 
but the ones they do have are planned and discussed in 
great detail. (They live in a medium-sized city.) OF all 
the things they would like to do, which shall they do this 
Saturday? Why? Who will go? How shall they go? What 
will they need to do to get ready? What does each person 
want to be sure to see or hear or taste or do? 

Which way do you like—just starting off in the car or 
planning ahead of tirae? What advantages for learning 
does each one offer? 

5. Which of the things desired for their curriculum by 
the eighth-grade farm children in California were avail- 
able to you when you went to school? Are they desirable 
goals for today’s curriculum? Would you add others? 

6. What family projects have you found to be partic- 
ularly effective for children’s learning? 


Program Suggestions 

Is your group well acquainted with the public or school 
library's resources for stimulating children’s interests and 
also for answering their questions? If you meet in the 
daytime, possibly you would like to arrange with the 
librarian for a survey of children’s books. Some of these 
activities might be worth while: (1) A conducted tour 
through the stacks, especially the shelves devoted to in 
formational books. (2) Individual exploration of books 
on topics of interest to each parent's children—such as 
dogs, photography, airplanes, skis, jewelry design, man 
ners, parakeets, horses, personal grooming, Cowboys, or 
the movies. (3) A review by the librarian of some of the 
new books that appeal to young minds. (4) An examina 
tion of magazines for children of different ages. 

If the group meets in the evening it might be possible 
to gather in the children’s room of the public library and 
to enlist the librarian as speaker or consultant. Ef the 
group is less familiar with the community's museum re- 
sources, a similar plan might be worked out to show the 
way in which the museum serves children or could do so. 
(See page 33 of this issue.) 
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Many persons believe that one of our unsolved educa- 
tional problems is what to do for gifted children—how to 
provide for their rapid intellectual growth. The book 
The Gifted Child, edited by Paul Witty, describes the 
progress American schools have made in locating and 
studying gifted children and in providing enriched pro- 
grams for them. If your group is interested in this prob- 
lem, you might discuss the topic “How Can We Provide 
Matter for the Minds of Gifted Children?” 

In her article listed below, Nancy Larrick suggests ask- 
ing children to write down three wishes, beginning “I 
wish I were i wish I could... 1 wish I bad. <=.” 
This would be an excellent way of discovering needs that 
could be served by school and community. Since we shall 
soon need to plan tor our children’s summer vacation 
activities, it might be Useful for parents or teachers to 
invite each child to write out his three wishes. If a com- 
mittee could tabulate them before the meeting, the re- 
sults might be reported and used as the basis for a dis- 
cussion of school-community plans for summer programs. 
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ill. THE AGE OF ADOLESCENCE 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“Are They Too Young for Love?” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. Not long ago an eighteen-year-old girl was heard say- 
ing to a friend: “Sure, | want to get married. But I don’t 
want to marry any man who comes along and sweeps me 
off my feet. ['m going to marry somebody who likes the 
same things I do, so that when the romantic part of love 
has worn off—in two years or so—we'll have too much in 
common to drift apart.” What does this statement tell you 
about the girl? Is her point of view realisticy Do you think 
she is too young for love? 

2. Why are the teen years the “riskiest of all for mar- 
riage’? Do you think all young people should be urged to 
postpone marrying until they are twenty? Discuss pro and 
con. 

3. Describe briefly the stages through which a person 
grows into mature love. What may happen if a child is de- 
prived of love? By what signs can we recognize lasting 
love, distinguishing it from so-called puppy love? Is there 
anything you would add to Mrs. Duvall’s list? 
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4. In a large high school graduating class half a dozen 
boys and girls are engaged and planning to marry soon. 
Judging by the following remarks, made during a discus- 
sion in a class on home and family life, which of the 
young people are not ready for marriage? 

e “If Bill and I marry betore he goes into service, I can 
get a job while I wait for him. Then we can save his allot- 
ment checks to help pay for a home of our own.” 

e “No, Jim hasn't a job, but we can live with my parents 
while he looks around.” 

e “Both Marie and I have had a good many responsibil- 
ities. Her mother died three years ago, and since then she’s 
had to run the house and go to school at the same time. 
And I've worked after school and during vacations.” 

e “I knew Tom was the man for me the minute I met him 
six months ago. It was love at first sight, I guess.” 

e “I was always bored with the boys I dated. They seemed 
so childish, even though they were my age. But I’m never 
bored with Donald. He’s a lot smarter than I am, and he’s 
interested in everything.” 


5. What safeguard do our social customs provide for 
young people who plan to marry but who seem too im 
mature to know the meaning of real love? (Review the 
article “En Route to Happy Marriage” by Reuben Hill in 
the June 1953 National Parent-Teacher.) 


Program Suggestions 

Mrs. Duvall proposes that the question “How can young 
people tell whether theirs is love enough to marry on?” be 
discussed “in homes, in schools, and in church youth gath 
crings.”” Organize a panel of one or two parents, a home 
room teacher, a clergyman, a youth leader, and a psychia- 
trist or psychologist to discuss how best to help young 
couples solve the problem wisely. During the general dis 
cussion between audience and panelists the leader might 
list the essential points to be considered, such as the ma 
turity of the couple, their previous experience with emo- 
tional attachments, their preparation for the practical side 
of married life, and so on. Perhaps the group might devise 
certain tests that will give young people some idea of 
whether their love can survive the unglamorous aspects of 
daily life. For example, a girl could ask a boy to help her 
with the dinner dishes every night for a week. 


Or try role playing in a series of brief dramas suggested 
by the remarks of the young people quoted in Point 4. 
Each drama might consist of a conversation between a 
young person and an adult from whom he seeks counsel. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
notions, listen to authorities, practice and perfect 
one’s skills. 

Sometimes a family will recognize a serious gap, 
or lack, in its experiences or attitudes and will plan a 
project to do something about it. The Larsons heard 
their children talking glibly about the United Na 
tions and international understanding. How, asked 
the Larsons, can we really learn to understand other 
people, other nations and races? Through books 
only? No, they decided. Books weren't enough. They 
must learn from other people. In school this year 
there was an exchange teacher from Wales, so they 
invited him to come home with the children for 
supper. At church a new family from a distant state 
was grateful for an invitation to come and. bring 
their children for Sunday dinner—and incidentally 
to talk a good deal about how things were back 
home. 

A group of migrant agricultural workers in the 
neighborhood gave the Larsons, by way of a P.T.A. 
picnic, a chance to get acquainted with people who 
follow the ripening crops around the country. A 
traveling glee club from a state college included sev- 
eral young people of foreign background, who were 
glad to come to an after-concert party. All in all, 
international understanding in one’s own home and 
community has boundless possibilities and a great 
many advantages. 

Every day, of course, the school goes about the 
business of extending children’s experiences, of cre- 
ating new learning situations, of providing the best 
available materials in books, films, slides, tools, art 
supplies, musical instruments, and equipment for 
building and experimenting. No greater change has 
taken place in American education than in the 
variety and wealth and quality of the instructional 
materials provided by communities that want the 
best for each child. 

jut in addition there is another thing they must 


be counted on to do; that is to understand, support, 


and interpret the new purposes and practices in their 
children’s schools. If the school is to do as well as the 
home in extending children’s learning opportunities, 
in discussing new ideas and using new materials, in 
dealing with controversial subjects, and in exploring 
new fields—then it must have the intelligent support 
of parents and other citizens. Only in this way can 
we be sure that children will have freedom to learn 
what matters for young minds. 





Bess Goodyhoontz, director of the school-age study 
program, is known here and abroad for her varied 
and outstanding achievements in the field of edu 
cation. Dr. Goodykoontz is assistant director of 
program coordination in the United States Office of 
Education, 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. Buckiin 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


from & to 12 years 


Gypsy Colt-MGM. Direction, Andrew Marton. Like Mary's 
litthe lamb, Gypsy Colt, a playful black horse, goes to school 
each day, carrying his beloved mistress. Only now and then 
does he give an urgent rattle at the school door or stick an 
inquisitive nose through the window. And at midnight he may 
nudge open the windows of the little girl’s bedroom, reach in, 
pull off her quilt, and dash happily around the barnyard with 


“Time to go home” the horse in Gypsy Colt seems to be saying as 
he appears at the schoolroom window. 


the child in full pursuit, her long pigtails flying. This idyl is 
cut short when Gypsy Colt has to be sold. The unhappy horse 
keeps running back to his mistress, and his hair-raising adven 
tures include jumping down a gorge into a swift river and 
leaping over a mountain chasm to avoid capture. There is one 
brief moment at the end of the picture when the girl's mother 
and tather, otherwise loving and strong, do not seem to behave 
in character. Cast: Donna Corcoran, Ward Bond, Frances Dee 
Family 12-15 R-12 
Good Good Good 
The Parade Muscum of Modern Art. Direction, Charles and 
Ray kames. A gay novelty that young children will take to 
their hearts because the lively, colorful parade is made up ot 
in endless procession of toys marching against backgrounds 
of crayoned and painted buildings and streets, just like pictures 
they themselves might draw. An entertaining little film) (ten 
minutes, 16mm) for school programs, church parties, and li 
brary story hours 

Family 2-15 8-12 and younger 
Amusing Delightful 
The Ugly Duckling Coronet. This ten-minute 16mm film gives a 
fresh and delightful interpretation of the well-known fairy tale 
by the skillful use of live animals against natural settings 
Recommended for kindergarten and Sunday school programs 
ov for library story hours. 

Family 12-15 8-12 and younge? 


Delightful Possibly 


Amusing 


Excellent 
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FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


The Glenn Miller Story—Universal-International. Direction, An- 
thony Mann. A warmly sentimentalized biography of the man 
who epitomized the era of elaborate dance bands. James Stewart 
gives an outstanding portrayal of the young band leader whose 
search for a “special sound” in jazz rewards him with success 
and fame. Said one student previewer, “This special sound 
won not only the teen-agers of Glenn's time but will continue 
to be the best jazz that youth can find for years to come. Just 
to see the creation and styling of songs that we all connect 
with Glenn Miller was a thrill to me.” Glimpses of such 
“yreats” of the jazz world as Gene Krupa, Louis Armstrong, 
and Ben Pollack add interest. Cast: James Stewart, June 
Allvson 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Good 
The Horse's Mouth— Maver-Kingsley. Direction, Pennington Rich 
ards. An English newspaperman vacationing on a quiet Lrish 
island discovers the Oracle of Apollo residing at the bottom of 
an old well. The Oracle is a caustic character who is bored 
with answering questions about weather, crops, and lost spec- 
tacles. Though he has an agreement with the owner of the 
well to answer one question a day from the villagers as pay 
ment for his accommodations, he breaks his part of the bargain 
to help solve the Englishman's problems. His disclosures of the 
future demonstrate how futile to human beings is the knowl 
edge of coming events, how much wiser it is for man to shape 
his own destiny than accept the inevitable. The film is witty, 
urbane, and quiet yet most appealing. Superior direction, im 
aginative photography, and a likable cast. Cast: Timothy Blake, 
Virginia McKenna 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Engaging Good Good 
Knights of the Round Table— MGM. Direction, Richard Thorpe. A 
conventionally romantic film about King Arthur and_ his 
knights, including the unhappy love story of Guinevere and 
Launcelot, is given sweep by Cinemascope and _ brilliance by 
Fechnicolor. All the panoply of medieval warfare is lovingly 
and lengthily dwelt upon, as knights, with plumes and banners 
flying. thunder back and forth across the battlefields, brandish 
ing their shining swords. Vivid, too, are the many picturesque 
court ceremonies and tableaux. Against such elaborate pag 
eantry the human story is secondary, the characterizations flat 
and unimaginative. If the creators of this heroic extravaganza 
had spent more time studying the human beings of Malory’s 
Morte D’Arthur and less time on the trappings of that legend 
ary age, we might have had a great film instead of a routine 
spectacle, Cast: Ava Gardner, Robert Taylor, Mel Ferrer. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Colorful spectacle Colorful spectacle Colorful spectacle 
Long, Long Trailer—MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. A lux 
urious trailer provides the novel background for a lively if not 
always hilarious farce tailored to the talents of the television 
team, Lucille Ball and Desi Arnaz. Lucille persuades Desi, an 
engineer whose employment keeps him traveling, to purchase 
the trailer so that they can live in their own home as they 
move about. Dubious and budget-conscious Desi is pained over 
the cost, horrified at having to buy a heavier car, and not too 
happy about driving with a forty-foot freight train attached 
to his car. Farce turns into melodrama on a narrow, winding, 
mountain road, but there are many riotous episodes, as when 
Lucille battles the laws of gravity as she prepares dinner in 
the swaying vehicle. Cast: Lucille Ball, Desi Arnaz, Marjorie 
Main, Keenan Wynn . 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good slapstick farce Good Good 
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The Pickwick Papers— Mayer-Kingsley. Direction, Noel Langley. 
Charles Dickens himself said the Pickwick Papers was designed 
for the introduction of “diverting characters and incidents,” 
Fhis delightful film is faithful to these aspects of the book. 
Ihe episodes have been selected to point up the absurd and 
whimsical eccentricities of the characters, all superbly acted by 
craftsmen who know and appreciate their Dickens. From now 
on it will be hard to think of Jingle, with his stenographic 
delivery and his pathetic braggadocio, without seeing Nigel 
Patrick. Mr. Pickwick himself must always have been James 
Hayter, and Harry Fowler was born to play Sam Weller. Joyce 
Grenfell is excruciatingly funny as the literary Mrs. Leo 
Hunter. Cast: James Hayter, Nigel Patrick, Joyce Grenfell, 
Harry Fowler. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent Episodic but good 
Yesterday and Today—United Artists. Direction, Abner J. 
Greshler. This hour-long documentary on the history of the 
movies is of uneven merit. George Jessel, the commentator, 
spices his narration with wisecracks as he sits behind a desk, 
surrounded by pictures of people well known in the movies 
and in public life. The progress of moviemaking, trom the 
flickers of 1893 to present-day animated cartoons, is lightly 
touched upon. Scenes from early French and English movies 
are shown, and Paul Weatherwax does a remarkable job of 
reproducing the earliest film on the modern screen. There are 
photographs of favorite stars, such as Marie Dressler, Mary 
Pickford, and Lon Chaney, and Douglas Fairbanks is seen jump 
ing from a porch roof to a tree. The picture, however, does 
not begin to cover its subject adequately. 

Family 12-15 


Dull Dull 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Alaskan Seos — Paramount. Direction, Jerry Hopper. A rugged 
fishing yarn laid in Alaska. The plot has to do with the struggle 
between honest fishermen and predatory outlaws, who steal the 
fish from their nets, and in particular with the loyalty of one 
fisherman to a treacherous friend. Black-and-white photog- 
raphy gives a feeling of the desolation and coldness of the 
background, Cast: Robert Ryan, Jan Sterling, Brian Keith 
Adults 15-18 15 
Fair Fair Fair 
Alwoys a Bride—Universal-International Direction Ralph 
Smart. A shallow, labored British farce about an Englishman 
and his daughter who live by their wits on the Riviera, posing 
as man and wife. When the supposed husband deserts his 
bride, she plays on the sympathy of her neighbors to harvest 
a tidy sum. There are one or two amusing incidents, and the 
wooden performances of the two youthful leads are partially 
oftset by the expert acting of the supporting players. Cast: 
Peggy Cummins, Terence Morgan, Ronald Squire. 

fdult 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Poor No 
Bait Columbia. Direction, Hugo Haas. Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
lends a false dignity to the prologue of this trashy melo 
drama, written, directed, and acted by Hugo Haas. Sir Cedric 
informs us that the film is an illustration of one way that he, 
as the devil that lurks in all of us, does his work. Mr. Haas 
plays a hall-mad gold miner who marries a curvaceous blonde 
with the idea of using her as an excuse for the murder of his 
young partner, Cast: Hugo Haas, Cleo Moore, John Agar 
Adults r-18 

Poor No No 
Border River —U niversal-International. Direction, George Sher- 
man. Violence sparks this confused Civil War western about 
a Confederate officer who steals money from a Union mint and 
flees to Mexico to buy supplies for his army. Also involved in 
the plot are the forces of Juarez, romance, murder, and endless 
fighting. Cast: Joel McCrea, Yvonne de Carlo. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Poor Poor 
Charge of the Lancers—Columbia. Direction, William Castle. An 
inane tale of the Crimean War with a cast of elaborately uni 
formed English officers, a briefly glimpsed young and pretty 
Florence Nightingale, a glamorous nurse, an amorous French 
officer, a gypsy fortune teller, and Russian officers in great coats 
and fur caps. Amateurishly written and poorly directed. Cast: 
Jean Pierre Aumont, Paulette Goddard, 

fdults 15-18 2-15 
Mediocre Mediocre Poor 


Command — Warner Brothers, Direction, David Butler. Cinema- 
scope makes quite a spectacle out of a routine western, The 
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stercophonic sound is noisy with rifle shots, screaming arrows 
that seem to come from the rear, and ear-piercing war whoops. 
Cast: Guy Madison, Joan Weldon, James Whitmore. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans Tense 
Dragon's Gold—United Artists. Direction, Autrey Wisburg, Jack 
Pollifon. Oriental skulduggery was never more devious, murky, 
or involved than in this synthetic melodrama. A representative 
of an American bonding company goes to Hong Kong to trace 
seven million dollars lost or stolen before the war. He is imme 
diately plunged up to his neck in murder and romance. Cast: 
John Archer, Hilary Brook. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 


J , 
Matter of taste Mediocre Mediocre 


Drums of Toahiti—Columbia. Direction, William Castle. Another 
of those foreign-intrigue films in which natives are used as 
pawns by the representatives of the great powers and an Amer- 
ican always seems to be on the scene to help the plot along. 
‘The time is 1877 in ‘Tahiti. There are the usual barroom 
scenes, native dances, gun running, spitting volcanoes, and a 
terrible windstorm, A 3 D picture in ‘Technicolor, Cast: Dennis 
O'Keele, Patricia Medina. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Mediocre Poor Poor 
The Golden Coach—IFF. Direction, Jean Renoir. A colorful fan- 
tasy that describes the adventures of a troupe of Commedia 
dell’ Arte actors in Peru during the early eighteenth century. 
Columbine (Anna Magnani) is besieged by three admirers—a 
Spanish nobleman, a bullfighter, and the viceroy of the coun 
try, who presents her with a fabulous golden coach. The sharp 
lines defining fantasy are not always carefully drawn, and 
technically the picture is sometimes clumsy, Despite artistic 
flaws, however, it is interesting and well acted. For those who 
enjoy unusual films. Cast: Anna Magnani, Odvardo Spadora 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Collector's item Mature Possibly 
His Majesty O'Keefe Warner Brothers. Direction, Byron Has 
kin. Incessant action, much of it meaningless and gory, detracts 
from this South Seas melodrama, which has something to say 
but no room in which to say it. If Burt Lancaster had been 
permitted to do so, he could have given character to his role 
of two-fisted captain who devises bigger and better ways to 
extract riches from the natives. The Technicolor is handsome, 
and there are innumerable native dances and picturesque cere 
monies, Cast: Burt Lancaster, Joan Rice, 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
South Seas fans South Seas fans 
It Should Happen to You~Columbia. Direction, George Cukor, 
Blonde Judy Holliday gives depth to the portrayal of a deter 
mined small-town girl who thinks she can buy her way to 
fame. Unable to achieve success in any other way she rents an 
outdoor sign and puts her name on it. In no time at all she 
becomes a personality in the celebrity-mad world. Expert pho 
tography gives the feel of New York City. The direction is 
crisp and knowing, and the dialogue has flavor and pungency. 
Cast: Judy Holliday, Peter Lawford, Jack Lemmon. 

Idults m5-18 12-15 


A bit gory 


Excellent of its type Good Sophisticated 
Javaro —laramount. Direction, Edward Ludwig. A_ tasteless 
jungle tale, marked by violence and a. silly romance Ihe 
heroine seeks her fiancé in the headhunting country of Javaro 
but loses her heart to a handsome hunter, who protects her 
from assorted perils. Cast: Fernando Lamas, Rhonda Fleming. 
idults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 
Jessie James vs. the Daltons—Columbia. Direction, William Cas 
tle. This lurid, Technicolor western explodes in furious three 
dimensional battles. Everything from cooking utensils to sharp 
ened axes is hurled at the audience. An added tidbit is a hang 
man’s noose dangling over their heads. Cast: Brett King, Bar 
bara Lawrence. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Lurid Poor 
Jubilee Trail Republic. Direction, Joseph I, Kane. This preten 
tious western soap opera is so complicated that it would fur 
nish material for a whole season's weekly episodes on radio or 
television. A young bride travels with her husband by covered 
wagon to California. Upon their arrival he is murdered, and 
the widow becomes friends with a warm-hearted dancehall en 
tertainer, Their misadventures are played out against the vivid 
backgrounds of early California at the time gold was discov- 
ered. Cast: Joan Leslie, Vera Ralston, Forrest ‘Tucker, 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Pretentious western Poor 
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Othello—lUnited Artists. Direction, Orson’ Welles. Orson Welles 
brilliantly defines the character of the Moor in a colorful, if 
uneven, version of Shakespeare's great tragedy. In an effort to 
shorten the play to feature length and also to keep action on 
the screen, Mr. Welles loses some of the stature and the in- 
tegrity of the original. Much of the crucial dialogue between 
Othello and lago is omitted, and Cassio is shown too briefly 
ith Desdemona. As a result Othello’s blind rage at Desde 
monas supposed infidelity lacks some motivation. Nevertheless 
Mir. Welles shows extraordinary dramatic ability in his moving 
portrayal of Othello, Cast: Orson Welles, Suzanne Cloutier. 
Idults 15-18 12-15 


Good Mature Too mature for most 


Red Garters— Varamount. Direction, George Marshall. Here is a 
davsling musical that has something to say and fresh new 
techniques with which to say it. For this is a devastating satire 
on the classic western UIL-kill-che-villain-who-murdered-my 
brother plot. There is spoofing of the western idea of quick 
trigger honor in the verses of a song that Rosemary Clooney 
sings. In the dialogue there is sometimes a biting edge that 
goes much deeper. The picture is an esthetic delight, with its 
implified, imaginative sets and free-flowing action. Lively danc 
ing, singing, and a triple romance add frothy ballast. Cast 
Rosemary Clooney, Jack Carson, Guy Mitchell, Pat Crowley. 

Idults 15-18 12-15 


Excellent Mature Possibly 


Ride Clear of Diablo—lUniversal-International. Direction, Jesse 
Hibbs. A well-produced western in which Audie Murphy is 
out to “get” the outhiw who killed his father and brother. 
Cast: Audie Murphy, Dan Duryea. 

tdults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans 


Western fans Western fans 


Riders to the Stars—United Artists. Direction, Richard Carlson. 
\ rigid, almost militant science-fiction film in which outstand 
ing young men are garnered from all over the United States 
to pilot rocket ships. In an isolated desert, where jets and 
rockets constantly sizzle across the sky, plans are laid for the 
construction of a space station, essential to our military su- 
premacy. The austerity and curious regimentation of this tale, 
with its dash of mysticism, compares unfavorably with the 
friendly, adventurous spirit of an earlier rocket-ship picture, 
Destination Moon. Richard Carlson, director and actor, has 
done some excellent work in good science-fiction films, and we 
hope he does more. Such dramas will continue to be interest- 
ing, however, only if the conquerors of space are men, not 
robots. Cast: Richard Carlson, Herbert Marshall, Martha Hyer. 
fdults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Possibly 
Seadia— MGM. Direction, Albert Lewin. An adventure tale laicd 
in Morocco, More interesting than the stereotyped plot are 
attempts, superficial as they are, to show the world’s growing 
concern with people as such; its interest in the constructive, as 
opposed to the destructive, aspects of Western civilization, 
[here is the whole-souled dedication of the Western doctor to 
his work among the Moroccan people, expressed more in words 
than in Mel Ferrer’s rather moon-calf acting. There is an effort 
made to analyze witchcraft in human terms and to teach people 
the real meaning of science. More conventional are the clearly 
marked “good” and “bad” characters and the beautiful heroine, 
who risks her life to save her people. Cast: Mel Ferrer, Cornel 
Wilde, Rita Gam. 

tdults 15-18 12-15 
“Eastern” fans 


“Eastern” fans “Eastern” fans 


Spice of Life Mavyer-Kingsley. Direction, Jean Dreville. With 
typical French wit and vivacity, M. Noel-Noel, in the guise 
of a lecturer, presents a full-length examination of the habits 
and habitat of the raseur, or bore. Using a variety of devices, 
such as animated drawings, puppets, trick photography, and 
montage, he presents incidents involving every conceivable type 
olf bore-the neighbor who always telephones at dinnertime, 
the woman who drives badly and insists on giving you a lift, 
and many more. Cut and edited, this would make an excellent 
short, Cast: Noel-Noel, Bernard Blier, Marguerite Duval 

tdults 15-18 12-15, 

Amusing 


Amusing Possibly 


Three Young Texans 20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry Levin. 
Life is pleasant on the Texas side of the Rio Grande tor Jeffrey 
Hunter and volatile Keete Brasselle as they cowpunch and 
compete for the aflections of Mitzi Gaynor—that is, until Hunt 
ers father gets mixed up with a gang of Mexican outlaws. A 
fine quality of Technicolor illuminates ludicrous and childish 
action, Cast: Jeffrey Hunter, Mitzi Gaynor, Keefe Brasselle 

tdults 15-18 12-15 
Western fons Mediocre Poor 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


The Boy from Oklahoma—Excellent western for all ages: 
“Go, Man, Gol” — Excellent of its type for all ages. 
Heidi —Good for all ages 

Kumak, the Sleepy Huater— Entertaining for all ages. 
Lives of Their Owa— Good for all ages 

Rob Roy— Excellent for all ages 

Toot, Whistle, Plunk, and Boom— Excellent for all ages. 
Tumbleweed— Good for all ages. 

White Splendor — Delightful for all ages. 


Family 


Calamity Jone—— Children and young people, entertaining; family, Doris Day fans. 
Captain John Smith and Pocahontas— Poor for all ages. 

Conquest of Everest— Children, good; young people, a must; family, magnificent. 
Crazy-Legs, All-American— Football fans, all ages 

The Eddie Cantor Story—F air for all ages 

Gilbert and Sullivon— Delightful for all ages 

Little Fugitive Children and young people, good; family, excellent of its type. 
The Living Desert— !-xcellent for all ages. 

Red River Shore— Western fans, all ages. 

Sea of Lost Ships Good for all ages 

Song of the Land— Interesting for all ages 

Walking My Baby Back Home—— Children, possibly; young people, entertaining; 


family, O’ Connor fans 
White Mane— Excellent of its type for all ages. 


Adults and Young People 


All the Brothers Were Valiant— Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

Ansapurae— Children and young people, tense but good; adults, excellent. 

Bad for Each Other—F air for all ages 

Beneath the Twelve-mile Reef—Children, tense in part; young people, interesting; 
adults, excellent marine photography. 

Both Sides of the Law—Children, possibly; young people, good human values; 
adults, interesting of its type 

Cease Fire— Good for all ages. 

Christopher Crumpet—F air for all ages. 

Decameron Nights— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Donovan's Braia— Children, poor; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Easy To Love—Children, matter of taste; young people, entertaining; adults, fair. 

El Alameian— Mediocre for all ages. 

Escape from Fort Bravo— Children, too violent; young people, for the hardy; adults, 


western faris 

Flight Nurse— Mediocre for all ages. 

Flight to Tangiers— Poor for all ages. 

Forbidden — Poor for all ages 

Forever Female— Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, entertaining. 

Genevieve — Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, amusing. 

Geraldine — Routine for all ages. 

The Glass Web— Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

The Great Diamond Robbery— Poor for all ages. 

Gua Fury— Children, no; young people, poor; adults, western fans. 

Here Come the Girls— Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, Bob Hope 
fans. 

Hondo— Western fans, all ages. 

How To Marry a Millionaire—Children, sophisticated; young people and adults, 
entertaining. 

Island in the Sky—Children, tense; young people, good; adults, excellent of its type. 

Jack Slade— Poor for all ages. 

Jennifer —F air for all ages. 

Killer Ape— No for all ages. 

King of the Khyber Rifles—Children, overly violent in parts; young people and 
adults, good adventure story. 

Kiss Me, Kate— Amusing for all ages. 

A Lion Is in the Streets— Children, tense; young people and adults, fair of its type. 

The Man Betweea—Children, mature; young people and adults, interesting 

Mapa Crazy— Poor for all ages. 

Man in the Attic—Children, no; young people, tense; adults, matter of taste 

Miss Sadie Thompsoa— Children, no; young people, possibly; adults, matter of taste. 

Money from Home—F air for all ages. 

Gute 26 Monday— Children, yes; young people, pleasantly absorbing; adults, 
excelient 

The Nebraskan — Children, mediocre; young people and adults, western fans. 

Passionate Sentry—¥ air for all ages. 

Personal Affair—F air for all ages. 

Project M. 7—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

Queen of Sheba— Mediocre for all ages. 

Sabre Jet—Children, yes; young people and adults, fair. 

Shark River —Fair for all ages. 

Shyness— Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

Se Big—Children, yes; young people and adults, Jane Wyman fans. 

The Steel Lady —Children and young people, poor; adults, crude adventure story. 

The Tell-tale Heart—Interesting for all ages 

Three Sailors and a Girl— Mediocre for all ages 

Thunder over the Plains— Poor for all ages 

Torch Song— Children and young people, yes; adults, entertaining of its kind. 

Trent's Last Case Children, yes; young people, good; adults, good detective story. 

The Unicorn in the Gardea— Good for all ages. 

Wor Arrow — Western fans, all ages. 

Wicked Woman— No for all ages 

The Wild One— Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, mature, 

The Yellow Balloon — Good for all ages. 
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